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PAN  AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON  CUSTOMS  PROCEDURE  AND  PORT  FORMALITIES 
PhotofH'aph  taken  at  the  inaugural  session,  November  18  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  Pan  American  Union 


FINAL  ACT  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  COM¬ 
MISSION  ON  CUSTOMS  PROCEDURE  AND 
PORT  FORMALITIES 

The  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port 
Formalities,  composed  of  the  deleg:ates  of  the  Governments  of  Bo¬ 
livia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  United  States  of  America,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela,  held  its  sessions  in  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington 
from  November  18  to  26,  inclusive,  1929,  pursuant  to  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
November  2,  1927,  and  April  4,  1928,  following  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  International  Conferences  of  American 
States  and  the  Third  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference. 

At  the  inaugural  session  of  the  commission,  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  at  which  addresses  of 
welcome  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Hon.  Manuel  C. 
Tellez,  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  com¬ 
mission  was  formally  organized.  Mr.  H.  B.  Walker,  delegate  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  elected  permanent  chairman  of  the 
commission,  and  Mr.  William  Manger,  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  secretary  general.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  the 
work  of  the  commission  should  be  entrusted  to  two  committees,  one 
on  customs  procedure  and  another  on  port  formalities,  on  each  of 
which  committees  the  countries  represented  on  the  commission  were 
requested  to  designate  one  or  more  of  their  delegates.  A  committee 
on  redaction  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  one  member  of  the 
commission  for  each  of  the  four  official  languages  of  the  conference, 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  the  final  conclusions  of  the  commission. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  the  delegate  of  Panama,  Dr.  Alfaro ; 
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the  delegate  of  Brazil,  Dr,  da  Veiga;  the  delegate  of  Haiti,  Mr. 
Sales;  and  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Eble. 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  the  committee  on  customs  procedure  and 
the  committee  on  port  formalities  were  submitted  to  the  commission 
at  a  plenary  session  held  on  November  25,  at  which  time  the  following 
conclusions  w’ere  approved, 

CUSTOMS  PROCEDURE 

1.  Simplification  in  the  variety  of  bases  upon  which  customs  duties 
are  levied. — The  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure 
and  Port  Formalities  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  limi¬ 
tation  or  elimination  of  any  of  the  bases  now  in  use  in  the  application 
of  customs  duties,  and  recommends  that  in  those  countries  where 
duties  are  levied  on  the  weight  of  the  merchandise  the  basis  of  net 
weight  be  adopted;  and  that  if  for  important  reasons  the  adoption 
of  net  w'eight  is  not  practicable,  legal  w'eight  be  used  as  a  basis; 
utilizing  gross  weight  only  in  those  cases  in  which,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  merchandise,  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  other  two 
systems  of  weight  is  impracticable  or  undesirable. 

The  commission,  with  a  view  to  achieving  the  greatest  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  meaning  of  weight,  recommends  the  adoption,  by 
the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  of  the  following 
definitions : 

(1)  Net  weight:  By  net  weight  is  understood  the  intrinsic  weight 
of  the  merchandise;  that  is  to  say,  without  including  any  containers, 
packing,  or  wrapping. 

(2)  Legal  weight:  By  legal  weight  is  understood  the  weight  of  the 
merchandise,  plus  the  weight  of  the  immediate  wrapper  or  container 
thereof;  that  is,  those  in  which  the  merchandise  is  usually  offered  to 
the  consumer. 

(3)  Gross  weight:  By  gross  weight  is  understood  the  weight  of  the 
merchandise,  together  w’lth  all  the  wrappings,  cases,  coverings,  and 
packings,  both  interior  and  exterior. 

The  commission,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  ad  valorem 
duties,  recommends  the  adoption  by  the  countries,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  of  a  uniform  basis  for  the  determination  of  the 
dutiable  value,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  expediting  the  cus¬ 
toms  service  and  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  the  consumer, 
the  commission  recommends  that  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  adopt  the  value  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  com¬ 
mission  therefore  recommends  to  the  countries  the  adoption  of  the 
following  definition  of  value: 

Value:  The  basis  for  the  application  of  ad  valorem  duties  shall  he 
the  f.  o.  b.  value,  as  defined  %  the  laws  of  the  importing  country,  of 
the  merchandise  in  the  port  or  point  of  export  in  the  country  of  origin. 
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2.  Consolidation  of  customs  charges. — The  Pan  American  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  that 
the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  which  this 
principle  has  not  yet  been  put  into  effect,  undertake  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  customs  charges. 

3.  Authorization  to  administrative  authorities  to  promulgate  regula¬ 
tions  covering  the  assessment  of  duties  on  mixed  packages. — The  Pan 
American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities 
recommends  that  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
adopt  the  principle  that  each  article  included  within  a  mixed  pack¬ 
age  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  applying  to  such  article  under  the  cus¬ 
toms  tariff  of  the  respective  countries,  provided  that  the  importation 
of  the  mixed  package  be  for  the  account  of  a  single  importer,  that  it 
be  declared  on  a  single  customs  sheet  and  covered  by  a  single  item 
on  the  manifest,  although  there  may  be  several  invoices  covering  the 
merchandise;  and  provided  further,  that  for  the  determination  of 
the  duties  to  be  paid  by  a  piece  of  merchandise  which  is  inclosed  with 
other  merchandise,  the  weight  corresponding  to  that  article  be  taken, 
and  the  rate  corresponding  thereto  be  distributed  proportionately 
among  the  declared  weight  of  the  merchandise  contained  within  the 
package. 

4.  Emoluments  of  customs  officials. — The  Pan  American  Commission 
on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  of  the 
principle  that  the  emoluments  of  customs  officials  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government. 

5.  Notice  of  changes  in  customs  and  port  formalities. — The  Pan 
American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities 
recommends  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  any  legal  disposition  which  involves 
a  change  in  the  import  or  export  duties  to  which  merchandise  is 
subject,  or  in  the  port  charges  to  which  vessels  are  subject,  shall  be 
published  30  days  or  more  before  becoming  effective  in  order  to 
protect  the  owners,  shippers,  carriers,  or  consignees. 

6.  Marking  of  packages. — The  Pan  American  Commission  on 
Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  that  the 
Governments  of  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
grant  full  liberty  to  importers  and  exporters  of  merchandise  to  mark 
packages  for  identification  in  the  manner  which  the  latter  may  deem 
most  convenient;  provided,  however,  that  they  declare  in  the  customs 
documents  the  number,  class,  and  marks  of  the  packages  in  order 
that  such  data  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  customs  officials  in  identifying 
the  packages. 

7.  Shipment  by  first-class  mail  of  merchandise  of  a  value  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $100. — The  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure 
and  Port  Formalities  recommends  that  the  countries,  members  of  the 
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Pan  American  Union,  whicli  may  not  he  signatories  to  the  Postal 
Convention  of  Stockholm,  adopt  the  ])rovisions  of  that  convention 
with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  merchandise  by  first-class  mail. 

8.  Authorization  to  adminixtratire  authorities  to  promulgate  reg¬ 
ulations  dealing  with  the  reexport,  auction,  andjor  destruction  of 
abandoned  goods. — The  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  indorses  the  {reneral  principle  of 
uniformity  of  national  laws  permitting  administrative  authorities 
to  promulgate  regulations  dealing  with  the  reexport,  auction,  and/or 
destruction  of  abandoned  goods,  and  recommends  that  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  basic  principles  and  the  drafting  of  specific  rules  to  be  used  in 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  be  entrusted  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  a  permanent  committee  to  be  created  for  this  purpose. 

9.  Authorization  to  administrative  officers  to  examine  samples  of 
merchandise  for  tariff  classifications. — The  Pan  American  Commission 
on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  to  the 
countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  adoption  of 
provisions  authorizing  administrative  officers  or  advisory  boards  to 
examine  a  sample  of  the  merchandise  with  a  view  to  informing  the 
inquirer  with  reference  to  the  classification  to  which  it  belongs,  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  tariff  schedule  of  the  respective  country, 
even  before  an  actual  importation  be  made. 

10.  Legislation  permitting  temporary  movement  of  merchandise. — 
The  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port 
Formalities  recommends  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  enactment  of  simplified  legislation  permitting 
the  temporary  movement  (importation,  exportation,  reimportation, 
and  reexportation)  of  merchandise  duly  guaranteed,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  considered  adequate  under  the  legislation  of  each  country. 

11.  Central  authority  to  decide  customs  controversies. — The  Pan 
American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities 
recommends  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  do  not  have  legislative  provisions  in  the  matter,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  central  authority  in  each  country,  preferably  a  customs 
court,  authorized  to  hear  and  rule  upon  appeals  made  from  decisions 
of  customs  officers. 

12.  Entry  and  delivery  of  '^to-order”  shipments. — The  Pan  American 
Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the 
enactment  of  uniform  laws  or  regulations,  in  those  countries  where 
inadequate  protection  exists,  providing  for  “to-order”  shipments  of 
merchandise  and  for  the  release  of  “to-order”  shipments  upon  pres¬ 
entation  of  properly  indorsed  negotiable  bill  of  lading;  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  security  equivalent  at  least  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
plus  all  duties  and  charges  against  the  merchandise. 
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13.  Authorization  to  adminixtratire  officers  to  accept  security  in  lieu 
oj  documents  jor  release  of  merchandise. — The  Pan  Amorioan  (’omniis- 
sion  on  Chistoms  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  to  the 
countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  in  the  regulations  of  all  ports  or  the  laws  of  all  countries  now 
lacking  such  provisions,  permitting  administrative  officers  to  accept 
security  for  the  release  of  goods  to  consignee  or  his  agent  in  lieu  of 
documents,  allowing  reasonable  time  for  a  later  presentation  of 
documents. 

14.  Confiscation  oj  merchandise  jor  false  customs  declarations  made 
with  intent  to  dejraud. — The  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  to  the  countries,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
justifying  confiscation  of  merchandise,  or  confiscation  with  fine  and/or 
imprisonment,  for  false  customs  declarations  made  with  intent  to 
defraud. 

15.  Participation  oj  customs  officials  in  customs  fines. — The  Pan 
American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities 
recommends  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  customs  officials  or  tribunals  which 
render  final  decisions  in  cases  submitted  for  their  consideration,  shall 
not  participate  in  fines  that  may  be  imposed. 

16.  Free  entry  oj  descriptive  catalogues  and  price  lists. — The  Pan 
American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities 
recommends  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  enactment  of  uniform  legislation  permitting  the  free  entry  of 
descriptive  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

PORT  FORMALITIES 

17.  Entrance  and  clearance  jees. — The  Pan  American  Commission 
on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  that,  where 
at  present  one  or  more  charges  or  fees  are  now  made  in  connection 
with  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels,  an  endeavor  be  made  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  laws  or  the  promulgation  of  administrative 
regulations  to  have  such  charge  or  charges  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  per 
ship  and  that  there  be  consolidated  therein  all  fees  or  charges  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  character;  and  that  this  recommendation  be  incorporated  into 
a  draft  convention  to  be  referred  to  the  Goveniing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  appropriate  consideration  by  the  American  States. 

18.  Tonnage  dues. — The  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  that,  where  at  present 
different  units  are  in  effect  than  the  one  hereinafter  specified  for  the 
levying  of  tonnage  dues,  an  endeavor  be  made  to  procure  the  en¬ 
actment  of  laws,  or  the  promulgation  of  administrative  regulations, 
to  establish  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  vessels  as  a  uniform  unit 
upon  which  to  levy  tonnage  dues,  consolidating  therein  any  separate 
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or  special  charges  of  a  similar  character  now  made  in  connection 
therewith;  and  that  this  recommendation  be  incorporated  into  a 
draft  convention  to  be  referred  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  appropriate  consideration  by  the  American 
States. 

19.  Pilotage  charges. — The  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  that,  where  at  present 
different  units  are  in  effect  than  the  one  hereinafter  specified  for  the 
assessing  of  pilotage  charges  upon  vessels  visiting  the  several  ports, 
an  endeavor  be  made  to  procure  the  enactment  of  laws  or  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  administrative  regulations  to  establish  the  net  registered 
tonnage  of  such  vessels  as  a  unifonn  unit  for  the  assessing  of  pilotage 
chaises,  the  character,  time,  and  extent  of  the  services  rendered  being 
taken  into  consideration  in  such  charges; 

And  that  any  separate  or  special  charges  of  a  similar  character 
which  are  now  made  in  connection  therewith  be  consolidated  therein ; 
and  furthermore  that  these  recommendations  be  incorporated  into 
a  draft  convention  to  be  referred  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  appropriate  consideration  by  the  American  States. 

20.  Anchorage,  moorage,  dockage,  and  wharfage  charges. — The  Pan 
American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities 
recommends  that,  where  at  present  such  charges  exist  and  different 
units  are  in  effect  than  the  one  hereinafter  specified  for  the  assessing 
of  charges  for  anchorage,  moorage,  and  dockage  of  vessels,  an 
endeavor  be  made  to  procure  the  enactment  of  laws,  or  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  administrative  regulations,  to  establish  the  net  registered 
tonnage  of  such  vessels  as  a  uniform  unit  upon  which  to  assess  such 
charges  or  any  separate  or  special  chaises  of  a  similar  character; 

And  it  is  further  recommended  with  respect  to  wharfage,  or  any 
other  charge  or  charges  that  may  be  assessed  upon  cargo  as  distinct 
from  the  chaises  assessed  upon  vessels,  that  the  basis  therefor  shall 
be  the  weight  of  the  cargo; 

And  that  these  recommendations  be  incorporated  into  a  draft  con¬ 
vention  to  be  referred  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  appropriate  consideration  by  the  American  States. 

21.  Light  charges. — The  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  that,  where  at  present 
such  charges  exist  and  different  systems  are  in  effect  than  those 
hereinafter  specified  for  the  assessing  of  light  charges  upon  vessels, 
an  endeavor  be  made  to  procure  the  enactment  of  laws  or  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  administrative  regulations  to  incorporate  such  charges  into 
the  single  consolidated  charge  recommended  by  this  commission 
with  respect  to  charges  for  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels* 

And  it  is  further  recommended  that  where  such  consolidated  charge 
is  impracticable,  all  light  charges  and  charges  in  the  nature  thereof 
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be  reduced  to  but  one  chargee  for  each  entry  based  upon  the  net  regis¬ 
tered  tonnage  of  the  vessel; 

And  that  these  recommendations  be  incorporated  into  a  draft  con¬ 
vention  to  be  referred  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  appropriate  consideration  by  the  American  States. 

22.  Buoyage  and  lighting  oj  coasts. — The  Pan  American  Commission 
on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  to  the 
countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  acceptance  and 
application  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  technical 
committee  for  buoyage  and  lighting  of  coasts  approved  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  February,  1929. 

23.  Coordination  among  port  officials. — The  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends 
to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  that  uniform 
regulations  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  coordination  among  all  Government  officials  at  ports  in  the 
matter  of  the  issuance  of  “pratique,”  “bills  of  health,”  entry  and 
clearance  of  vessels  and  all  similar  services,  in  order  to  expedite  com¬ 
merce  and  avoid  delay  to  vessels. 

24.  Charge  Jor  “pratique”  and  “bill  oj  health”  certificates. — The  Pan 
American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities 
recommends  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
that,  with  respect  to  charges  for  “pratique”  and  “bill  of  health” 
certificates,  a  fixed  nominal  charge  per  ship  be  universally  adopted ; 

And  that  this  recommendation  be  incorporated  into  a  draft  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  referred  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  appropriate  consideration  by  the  American  States. 

25.  Printed  schedules  oj  port  and  handling  charges. — The  Pan 
American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities 
recommends  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
that  printed  schedules  showing  the  fixed  port  and  handling  charges, 
where  they  exist,  be  published  by  each  country  or  by  each  port  of 
each  country;  copies  of  w’hich  publications  shall  be  available  at  all 
consular  offices  of  these  countries; 

And  that  this  recommendation  be  incorporated  into  a  draft  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  referred  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  appropriate  consideration  by  the  American  States. 

20.  Facilities  jor  the  storage  oj  merchandise. — The  Pan  American 
Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends 
that,  in  countries  where  at  any  ports  there  are  not  at  present  suffi¬ 
cient  private  or  public  facilities  for  storage  of  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  merchandise  in  accordance  with  the  normal  movement  of  the 
port,  the  Governments  of  such  countries  endeavor  to  formulate 
appropriate  measures  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  such  facilities. 

27.  Improx'ement  oj  ports  and  harbors. — The  Pan  American  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  to  the 
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Governments,  members  of  the  I’an  Ameriean  I’nion,  that  in  the 
development  of  their  administrative  proj;rams,  preferential  attention 
he  given  to  the  construction  or  improvement  of  port  facilities,  as  an 
immediate  act  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  respective  countries 
in  the  development  of  greater  facilities  for  maritime  and  commercial 
traffic  and  for  the  ultimate  expansion  of  trade. 

28.  Meam  jor  jaciUtating  trade  and  intercourse. — The  Pan  American 
Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends; 

(1)  That  special  wrappings  and  packing  be  used  for  merchandise 
intended  for  transhipment ; 

(2)  That,  where  practicable,  devices  be  used  in  the  ports  of  the 
American  Republics  that  will  permit  merchandise  to  be  weighed  as 
it  is  discharged  from  the  vessel ; 

(3)  That  smoking  be  forbidden  absolutely  in  and  about  the  holds 
of  vessels; 

(4)  That  steamship  companies  operating  between  the  Americas 
be  urged  to  promote  tourist  travel  between  the  nations  of  the  American 
(’ontinent. 

AIRPORTS 

29.  Rvdes  and  regulations  at  airports. — The  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  recommends  to 
the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  following 
principles  relative  to  airports: 

(1)  That  uniform  legislation  be  enacted  on  airports  and  formalities 
relative  to  inter-American  aero  traffic; 

(2)  That  international  aero  traffic  of  baggage  and  merchandise 
be  considered  from  a  different  point  of  view  than  that  which  pertains 
to  other  means  of  transportation,  and  that  consequently  the  legisla¬ 
tion  formulated  for  aerial  navigation  be  very  simple,  so  that  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  regulations  will  not  give  rise  to  conditions  that 
will  serve  to  retard  the  rapid  movement  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  new  means  of  transportation; 

(3)  That  airdromes  and  airports  officially  recognized  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries  shall  carry,  in  those  cases  not  now  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  each  nation,  the  following  requisites: 

The  designation  of  customs  officials  of  a  permanent  character, 
adequate  facilities  for  the  necessary  operations  which  are  involved 
in  the  reception  and  dispatch  of  aircraft,  as  well  as  the  designation  of 
authorities  who  shall  have  under  their  charge  everything  pertaining 
to  the  policing,  inspection,  and  prompt  dispatch  of  passengers,  mail, 
crew,  baggage,  and  merchandise  transported. 

(4)  That  the  dispatch  of  aircraft  and  of  merchandise  and  baggage 
conducted  by  aircraft  be  given  preferential  consideration  over  all 
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others;  and  that  mail  and  postal  packages  be  given  preference  in 
shipment  over  merchandise; 

(5)  That  the  Governments  establish  appropriate  legal  provisions 
by  virtue  of  which  documentation  covering  aircraft  passengers  and 
merchandise  transported  by  air  be  reduced,  if  possible,  to  a  single 
document  in  which  there  is  declared  in  brief  and  concise  form  the 
data  which  the  same  laws  indicate,  as  only  in  this  manner  will  inter¬ 
national  commerce  by  air  be  facilitated; 

(6)  That  all  merchandise  transported  in  aircraft  without  the  legal 
documents  be  subject  to  regulations  and  treaties  in  effect  between 
the  countries  of  origin  and  destination; 

(7)  That  legislation  on  aerial  traffic  recognize  the  customs  opera¬ 
tion  of  international  transit  of  baggage  and  merchandise  by  guaranties 
which  may  be  required  of  aerial  transportation  carriers  in  order 
that  they  may  assume  the  responsibility  for  amounts  chargeable 
upon  the  effects  transported  in  case  they  do  not  continue  in  transit 
but  remain  in  the  country; 

(8)  That  importation  of  merchandise  by  aerial  routes  be  permitted 
without  the  necessity  of  consular  invoice  when  the  value  thereof 
does  not  exceed  $100  inasmuch  as  aerial  routes  are  used,  and  for  a 
long  time  will  continue  to  be  used,  preferentially  in  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  wdth  respect  to  which  the  element  of  speed  is  the  most 
important; 

(9)  That  legal  provisions  be  adopted  whereby  officially  recognized 
aerial  carriers  may  be  permitted  to  return,  upon  proper  identification, 
to  the  countries  of  origin  the  merchandise  which  may  not  have  been 
received  by  the  consignee;  and  provided  that  this  merchandise  be 
deposited  by  the  aerial  carrier  in  general  bonded  warehouses  or  in 
other  warehouses  established  for  this  purpose  by  the  fiscal  authorities, 
in  accordance  with  existing  legislation  or  legislation  which  may  here¬ 
after  be  adopted  by  the  respective  countries. 

Draft  Convention  C’oncekning  the  Simplification  and  Stand¬ 
ardization  OF  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities 

The  Pan  American  Commission  on  (histoms  Procedure  and  Port 
Formalities,  convened  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union, 

Having  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
November  IS,  1929,  and 

Having  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  certain  proposals  with  regard 
to  the  simplification  and  standardization  of  customs  procedure  and 
port  formalities,  in  accordance  with  the  agenda  of  the  commission,  and 

Having  determined  that  these  proposals  shall  take  the  form  of  a 
draft  international  convention  which  may  be  submitted  to  the 
American  States  for  appropriate  consideration. 
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adopts,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  November  of  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  the  following  draft  convention  for 
submission  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a 
part  of  the  report  of  the  commission : 

PORT  FORMALITIES 

Article  I 

It  having  been  agreed  that  in  the  American  States  the  several  bases 
for  assessing  the  charges  hereinafter  enumerated  shou’d  be  supplanted 
by  standard  units  for  such  charges,  and  that  there  shall  be  consolidated 
in  these  charges  as  many  of  a  similar  nature  as  is  possible,  the  high 
contracting  parties  will  undertake  to  procure  the  enactment  of  laws 
or  the  promulgation  of  administrative  regulations,  wherever  necessary, 
to  consolidate  these  charges,  and  to  establish  the  following  as  standard 
units  therefor,  it  being  understood  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  intcipreted  as  requiring  or  recommending  the  establishment  of 
charges  which  are  not  now  assessed,  nor  as  requiring  or  recommending 
that  by  the  changes  herein  provided  there  shall  be  any  modification 
of  the  amount  of  total  revenues  or  charges,  in  connection  therewith: 

(1)  Charges  in  connection  with  the  entrances  and  clearances  of 
vessels  shall  be  combined  into  a  single  charge  per  ship. 

(2)  Tonnage  dues  shall  be  based  upon  the  net  registered  tonnage 
of  the  vessel. 

(3)  Pilotage  charges  shall  be  based  upon  the  net  registered  tonnage 
of  the  vessel;  the  character,  time,  and  e.xtent  of  the  service  being 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  such  charges. 

(4)  Anchorage,  moorage,  and  dockage  charges  on  vessels,  and  other 
charges  upon  the  vessel  of  a  similar  character,  shall  be  based  upon  the 
net  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

(5)  Wharfage  charges  and  other  charges  upon  the  cargo,  as  distinct 
from  charges  upon  the  vessel,  shall  be  based  upon  the  weight  of  such 
cargo. 

(6)  Light  charges  upon  vessels  shall,  when  possible,  be  incorporated 
into  the  single  consolidated  charge  for  the  entrances  and  clearances 
of  vessels  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article;  and  where  it  is 
not  practicable  to  make  such  a  consolidation,  light  charges  shall  be 
reduced  to  but  one  charge  for  each  entry  per  ship,  based  upon  the  net 
registered  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

(7)  Charges  for  “pratique”  and  “bill  of  health”  certificates  shall 
be  consolidated  into  a  single  nominal  charge  per  ship. 

Article  II 

The  high  contracting  jiarties  agree  that  printed  schedules  showing 
the  fixed  port  and  handling  charges  shall  be  published  by  each  country 
which  adheres  to  this  convention,  and/or  by  each  port  of  each  countrj’, 
copies  of  which  publications  shall  be  available  at  all  consular  offices  of 
these  countries. 
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CUSTOMS  PROCEDURE 

Article  III 

The  high  contracting  parties,  to  expedite  commerce  and  intercourse 
among  the  American  States,  undertake  to  procure  the  enactment  of 
laws  or  the  promulgation  of  administrative  regulations,  wherever 
necessary,  to  effect  the  following  simplifications  and  standardizations 
of  customs  procedure: 

(1)  That  where  duties  are  levied  on  the  weight  of  merchandise  the 
basis  of  net  weight  be  adopted;  that  if  for  important  reasons  the 
adoption  of  net  weight  is  not  practicable,  legal  weight  be  used  as  the 
basis;  and  that  where  it  is  impracticable  or  undesirable  to  use  either 
net  or  legal  weight  because  of  the  nature  of  the  merchandise,  gross 
weight  be  adopted  as  the  basis. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  as  used  in  this  section: 

(а)  Net  weight  shall  be  considered  to  mean  the  intrinsic  weight 
of  the  merchandise,  without  including  any  containers,  packing, 
or  wrapping. 

(б)  Legal  weight  shall  be  considered  to  mean  the  weight  of  the 
merchandise,  plus  the  weight  of  the  immediate  wrapper  or 
container  thereof;  that  is,  that  in  which  the  merchandise  is  usually 
offered  to  the  consumer. 

(c)  Gross  weight  shall  be  considered  to  mean  the  weight  of  the 
merchandise,  together  with  all  the  wrappings,  cases,  coverings, 
and  packings,  both  interior  and  exterior. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  where  ad  valorem  duties  are  assessed  the 
value  in  the  country  of  origin  be  adopted  as  the  uniform  basis  for 
determining  the  dutiable  value;  and  that  value  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  f.  o.  b.  value  of  the  merchandise,  as  defined  by  the  laws  of 
the  importing  country,  in  the  port  or  point  of  export  in  the  country 
of  origin. 

(2)  That  all  customs  surcharges  and  taxes,  with  their  varying  bases 
and  amounts,  be  merged  with  the  basic  duty  into  a  single  consolidated 
charge. 

(3)  That  each  article  included  within  a  mixed  package  shall  pay  the 
rate  of  duty  applying  to  such  article  under  the  customs  tariff  of  the 
respective  country,  provided  that  the  importation  of  the  mixed  pack¬ 
age  be  for  the  account  of  a  single  importer,  that  it  be  declared  on  a 
single  customs  sheet  and  covered  by  a  single  item  on  the  manifest  of 
the  vessel,  although  there  may  be  several  invoices  covering  the  mer¬ 
chandise;  and  provided,  further,  that  for  the  detennination  of  duties 
to  be  paid  by  a  piece  of  merchandise  which  is  inclosed  with  other 
merchandise,  the  weight  corresponding  to  that  article  be  taken,  and 
the  rate  corresponding  thereto  be  distributed  proportionately  among 
the  verified  weight  of  the  merchandise  contained  within  the  package. 

(4)  That  the  emoluments  of  customs  officials  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  governments  signatories  to  this  convention. 

(5)  That  any  legal  disposition  which  involves  a  change  in  the 
import  or  export  duties  to  which  merchandise  is  subject,  or  in  the 
port  charges  to  which  vessels  are  subject,  shall  be  published  30  days 
or  more  before  becoming  effective,  in  order  to  protect  the  owners, 
shippers,  carriers,  or  consignees. 
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(6)  That  full  liberty  be  granted  to  importers  and  exporters  of 
merehandise  to  mark  packages  for  identification  in  the  manner  which 
the  latter  may  deem  most  convenient;  provided,  however,  that  they 
declare  in  the  customs  documents  the  number,  class,  and  marks  of  the 
packages  in  order  that  these  data  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  customs 
officials  in  identifying  the  packages. 

(7)  That  administrative  officers  or  advisory  boards  be  authorized 
to  examine  a  sample  of  merchandise  with  a  view  to  informing  the 
inquirer  with  reference  to  the  classification  to  which  it  belongs,  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  tariff  schedules  of  the  respective 
countries,  even  before  an  actual  importation  be  made. 

(8)  That  permission  be  granted  for  the  temporary  movement 
(importation,  exportation,  reimportation,  and  reexportation),  of 
merchandise  duly  guaranteed,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  considered 
adequate  under  the  laws  of  each  country. 

(9)  That  there  be  established  a  central  authority  in  each  country, 
preferably  a  customs  court,  authorized  to  hear  and  rule  upon  appeals 
made  from  decisions  of  customs  officers. 

(10)  That  “to-order”  shipments  be  permitted,  and  that  the  release 
of  such  shipments  may  be  effected  on  presentation  of  the  bill  of  lading, 
properly  indorsed,  or  in  the  absence  thereof,  of  security  equivalent 
at  least  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  plus  all  the  duties  and 
charges  against  the  merchandise. 

(11)  That  administrative  officers  be  authorized  to  accept  security 
for  the  release  of  goods  to  consignee  or  his  agent  in  lieu  of  documents, 
allowing  reasonable  time  for  a  later  presentation  of  documents. 

(12)  That  falso  customs  declarations  made  with  intent  to  defraud, 
shall  justify  confiscation  of  merchandise,  or  confiscation  with  fines 
and/or  imprisonment. 

(13)  That  customs  officials  or  tribunals  which  render  final  decisions 
in  cases  submitted  for  their  consideration,  shall  not  participate  in 
lines  that  may  be  imposed. 

(14)  That  free  entry  of  descriptive  catalogues  and  price  lists  be 
permitted. 

KlILES  AND  UEGULATIO.NS  AT  AIKl'ORTS 

Article  IV 

To  facilitate  and  promote  aerial  commerce  and  intercoui’se  between 
the  American  States,  the  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  enactment  of  laws,  or  the  |)romulgation  of  administrative 
regulations,  wherever  necessary,  to  effect  the  following  practices  at 
airports  and  airdromes: 

(I)  That  airdromes  and  airports  officially  recognized  by  the 
respective  countries  shall  carry,  in  those  cases  not  now  provided  for 
by  the  laws  of  each  nation,  the  following  retjuisites; 

The  designation  of  customs  officials  of  a  permanent  character, 
adequate  facilities  for  the  necessary  operations  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  reception  and  dispatch  of  aircraft,  as  well  as  the 
designation  of  authorities  who  shall  have  under  their  charge 
everything  pertaining  to  the  policing,  inspection,  and  |)rompt 
dispatch  of  mail,  passengers,  crew,  baggage  and  merchandise 
transported. 
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(2)  That  the  dispatch  of  aircraft  and  of  merchandise  and  baggage 

conducted  by  aircraft  he  given  preferential  consideration  over  all 
others;  and  that  mail  and  postal  packages  be  given  preference  in 
shipment  over  merchandise.  ^ 

(3)  That  the  documentation  covering  aircraft,  passengers  and 
merchandise,  transported  by  air,  be  reduced  to  a  single  document  in 
which  there  shall  be  declared  in  brief  and  concise  form  the  data 
which  legislation  to  be  enacted  on  the  subject  may  indicate. 

(4)  That  the  transit  of  baggage  and  merchandise  through  the 
countries,  parties  to  this  convention  shall  be  facilitated  by  guarantees 
which  may  be  given  by  aerial  carriers  to  assume  responsibility  for 
amounts  chargeable  thereon  in  cases  where  the  baggage  or  merchandise 
remains  in  the  country  of  transit. 

(5)  That  importation  of  merchandise  by  aerial  routes  be  per¬ 
mitted  without  the  necessity  of  consular  invoice  when  the  value  thereof 
does  not  e.xceed  $100. 

(6)  That  officially  recognized  aerial  carriers  be  permitted  to 
return,  upon  proper  identification,  to  the  countries  of  origin,  the 
merchandise  which  may  not  have  been  received  by  the  consignee; 
provided  that  this  merchandise  be  deposited  by  the  aerial  carrier  in 
general  bonded  warehouses  or  in  other  warehouses  established  for 
this  purpose  by  the  fiscal  authorities,  in  accordance  with  existing 
legislation  or  legislation  which  may  be  hereafter  adopted  by  the 
respective  countries. 

GENERAL 

Article  V' 

This  convention  will  become  effective  upon  the  deposit  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  between  the  high  contracting  parties  who  have  deposited  their 
ratification  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Article  VI 

The  American  countries  not  represented  at  the  conference  of 
American  States  at  which  this  convention  is  signed,  may  adhere 
thereto  at  any  time.  The  respective  protocol  will  be  signed  in 
Washington,  1).  (\,  the  original  text  of  this  convention  being  filed 
in  the  archives  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Article  VII 

The  ratifications  of  this  convention  will  be  deposited  with  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  Pan  American  Union  will  notify  the  signatory  States  of  the 
deposit  of  these  ratifications;  this  notification  will  be  equivalent  to 
an  exchange  of  ratifications. 

M47I  .10— Uull.  1 - 2 
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Article  VIII 

This  convention  may  be  denounced  at  any  time.  The  denunciation 
must  be  made  to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  will  affect  the  Govern¬ 
ment  making  such  denouncement,  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
notification. 

Article  IX 

Any  controversy  which  may  arise  between  the  high  contracting 
parties  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  interpretation  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  shall  be  decided  by  arbitration. 

This  convention  is  issued  in  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese  and 
French,  each  of  which  texts  is  authentic. 

In  mtness  whereof,  the  delegates  sign  this  convention  in  Spanish, 
English,  Portuguese  and  French  at - on  the - day  of - 

The  members  of  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Pro¬ 
cedure  and  Port  Formalities  beg  to  submit  the  foregoing  conclusions  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
with  the  request  that,  if  agreeable  to  the  Board,  they  be  transmitted  to 
the  Governments,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  the 
recommendation  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  be  incorporated  in  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  respective  countries;  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry 
into  effect  those  recommendations  which  require  additional  action. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  undersigned  delegates  authorize  the 
present  final  act,  the  originals  of  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A., 

November  26,  1929. 


Peru; 

Eduardo  Higginson 
Enrique  Marriot 

Honduras: 

JoAQufN  Bonilla 

Nicaragua: 

Vicente  Vita 

Venezuela: 

N.  Veloz  Goiticoa 

L.  Coll  Pacheco 

Mexico: 

B.  Iturriaga 

Carlos  Arroyo 

Panama: 

R.  J.  Alfaro 

Juan  B.  Chevalier 

Bolivia: 

V.  S.\NCHEz  PeSa 

M.  S.  Galvarro 

Ecuador: 

Carlos  Mantilla  O. 
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Costa  Rica: 

Paraguay: 

Haiti: 

Chile: 

Salvador: 

Dominican  Republic: 
Uruguay: 

Cuba: 

Colombia : 

Brazil : 

Guatemala: 

United  States: 


Tomas  Soley  Guell. 

Modesto  MahtInez 
Pablo  M.  Ynsfran 
Juan  Vicente  Ramirez 
Paul  Sales  ‘ 

Carlos  G.  Davila 
Josfi  Avilas 
Francisco  de  Moya 
Alfredo  Nebel  Ellauri 
Armando  Roa 
Gonzalo  Guell 
Jos6  M.  Coronado 
Paulo  Coelho  de  Almeida 
ViNicio  DA  Veiga 
Ramiro  Fernandez 
Findley  Howard 
H.  B.  Walker 
F.  X.  A.  Eble 

Technical  Advisers: 

H.  C.  Stuart 
S.  Hamilton 

Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer 
Edwin  H.  Duff 
R.  J.  Baker 
Edward  P.  Cotter 
Ira  L.  Ewers 


‘  Mr.  Charles  VotIm  also  represented  Haiti  on  the  commission,  but  was  not  present  at  the  session  at 
which  the  final  act  was  signed. 


SANTO  DOMINGO :  AN  IDEAL  WINTER  RE¬ 
SORT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  TOURIST 


By  SuMXEU  Welles 

Formerly  American  Commissioner  to  the  Dominican  Republic 

IT  IS  a  inystifyinj?  thinfi:  that  to  the  American  tourist,  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  even  the  less  frequented  countries  of  Europe,  to 
whom  the  Far  East  and  the  remoter  corners  of  the  world  are  often 
familiar  haunts,  the  oldest  city  of  the  New  World  and  the  outpost 
of  European  civilization  on  the  American  Continent  should  be 
completely  unknown. 

It  is  particularly  astonishing,  when  one  stops  to  think  that  Santo 
Dominfro  lies  but  a  few  hundred  miles  off  the  southeastern  coast  of 
the  Cnited  States  and  that  it  can  be  reached  from  New  York  by 
modern  up-to-<late  steamers  in  hut  four  days’  time.  Few  Americans, 
in  fact,  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  lies  almost  at  their  door  the 
city  founded  by  Columbus  himself;  the  city  where  the  pjreat  dis¬ 
coverer  lies  buried;  where  there  still  stand  the  walls  of  the  palace 
built  for  his  son,  Diego,  the  first  governor  of  the  colony  of  Santo 
Domingo;  where  there  e.xists,  in  perfect  ])reservation,  the  oldest 
cathedral  of  the  American  Hemisphere,  a  singularly  beautiful  e.xample 
of  si.xteenth  century  Spanish  architecture;  a  city  which  retains  all  the 
charm  and  fascination  of  the  great  days  of  Spain’s  golden  age,  so 
infrequently  found  to-day  in  the  cities  of  Spain  itself. 

It  is  probable  that  those  who  know  these  facts  assume  that  the 
traveler  who  wishes  to  visit  Santo  Domingo  will  find  difliculty  in 
going  there,  or  that  once  he  arrives  he  will  find  no  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  about  the  Ke|>ubiic  and  will,  in  any  event,  have  to  put 
up  with  every  class  of  discomfort ;  but  the  reverse  is  actually  the  case. 
The  large  modern  steamers  of  the  New  York  and  Forto  Kico  Line  sail 
every  Thursday  from  New  York,  arriving  at  San  duan,  Forto  Kico,  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  following  Monday.  After  a  day  spent  on 
shore  in  Forto  Kico,  the  traveler  boards  the  steamer  again  and 
after  one  more  night’s  sail  reaches  Santo  Domingo  in  the  morning  of 
the  following  day.  He  will  find  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  appearance  of  antiquity  and  of  medieval  charm  whi<‘h  it 
can  never  throw  tiff,  a  city  possessing  all  the  modern  comforts  which 
he  may  demand.  He  will  find  brightly  lighted  streets  and  as[)halt 
pavements,  a  iiKxlern  water  su|)|)ly  brought  from  the  mountains  20 
miles  away,  comfortable  accommodation  and  e.xcellcTit  restaurants, 
and  should  he  be  a  motor  enthusiast,  a  network  of  broad  macadam 


I  Courtesy  of  Sumner  Wrllte 

I  ENTKANf'K  TO  THE  POUT  OK  SANTO  DOMINGO 

«  Founded  in  14%.  this  rity  was  the  first  |>erinanent  settlement  in  the  New  World, 

roads  strotchinji  in  every  direction  from  the  capital  and  linking  it 
with  every  town  and  portion  of  the  entire  Kepiihlic. 

These  are  the  material  advantages  which  can  not  he  lightly  dis- 
1  regarded.  But  the  lure  of  the  Dominican  Republic  lies  rather  in 

f  the  fascination  of  its  historical  monuments,  in  the  astonishing  beauty 

j  and  divei-sity  of  its  natural  scenery,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 

f  elimate  which  can  not  be  excelled  on  the  American  Continent  and 

which,  to  the  American  who  flees  from  the  snow  and  the  cold  and 
I  the  gloomy  days  of  our  North  American  winter,  seems,  with  its 

i  resplendent  blue  skies  and  its  temperature  ranging  between  70°  and 

[  S()°,  in  itself  compensation  sullicient  for  leaving  home. 

■  The  city  of  Santo  Domingo  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 

^  the  New  VV'orld.  Regarding  as  unsuitable  or  unlucky  the  site  surveyed 

during  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  the  island,  early  named  “His- 
I  paniola,”  which  occurred  in  December,  1402,  (\)lumbus  subsequently 

i  sailed  along  the  southern  c»*ast  of  the  island  until  ho  reached  the 

j  mouth  of  the  O/ama  River.  The  natural  harbor  thus  afforded  ap- 

t  pealed  to  him  and  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  there  that  the 

I  flagship  of  (\)lumbus  was  moored  to  the  trunk  of  a  large  ceiba  tree, 

j  which  remained  standing  until  modern  times.  There  the  colony 
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was  permanently  located,  and  there  remained  for  many  decades 
the  capital  city  of  Spain’s  American  empire.  It  was  tliron^th  Santo 
Domingo  that  all  the  great  Spanish  discoverers  first  passed  on  later 
expeditions.  There  was  no  great  figure  in  the  history  of  Spain’s 
conquest  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  South  America  who  did 
not  walk  the  same  streets  which  we  can  walk  to-day.  It  was  at 
Santo  Domingo  that  all  the  vessels  laden  with  the  golden  treasure 
which  contributed  to  Spain’s  heyday  as  a  great  power  of  Europe 
congregated  twice  a  year  to  make  the  voyage  thence  to  Spain,  trusting 
in  their  numbers  for  protection  against  the  freebooters  and  British 
raiders  who  occasionally  wreaked  havoc  upon  them.  It  was  only  in 
later  years,  when  its  glory  as  the  center  of  the  New  World  had  waned, 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  his  bold  raid  upon  its  hitherto  supposedly 
impregnable  defenses,  and  one  can  still  see  to-day,  embedded  in  the 
walls  of  the  old  fortress  of  San  Geronimo,  which  lies  without  the  city, 
some  of  the  cannon  ball  shot  from  the  vessel  under  Drake’s  command. 

Three  centuries  later,  when  Spain’s  power  had  fallen  to  its  lowest 
ebb,  Santo  Domingo  passed  through  the  bloody  tragedy  resulting 
from  the  rebellion  of  tbe  slaves  in  the  adjoining  French  colony,  now 
known  as  Haiti.  Prostrate  for  over  20  years  under  the  domination 
of  the  liberated  blacks,  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  who  still 
remained  in  Santo  Domingo  at  length  freed  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  which  they  had  suffered  and  proclaimed  and  maintained, 
often  against  overwhelming  odds,  their  own  independence.  Re¬ 
claimed  as  a  colony  by  Spain  in  1860,  the  Dominicans  once  more, 
four  years  later,  regained  their  liberty,  and  have  since  retained  their 
independence  against  every  obstacle  and  the  repeated  attempts  made 
upon  it  by  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

There  are  few  nations  of  the  earth  which  have  in  modern  times 
passed  through  the  vicissitudes,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  undergone,  and  there  arc  few  nations 
which  can  offer  to  the  student  so  many  fascinating  pages  in  their 
history. 

Journeying  from  Porto  Rico,  one  approaches  Santo  Domingo 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Republic,  a  shore  that  lies  low  along 
the  horizon,  its  miles  of  sugar-cane  plantations  broken  here  and  there 
by  groves  of  coconut  palms  or  small  fishing  villages  nestling  in 
natural  breaks  in  the  coral  reef  of  which  the  southern  shore  is  largely 
composed.  One  passes,  some  50  miles  before  reaching  the  capital 
itself,  the  large  city  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  the  principal  port  of 
export  for  the  sugar  grown  in  the  Republic.  Through  this  port  there 
passed  last  year  the  greater  part  of  the  300,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
produced  in  the  Republic,  destined  almost  in  its  entirety,  owing  to 
the  tariff  restrictions  imposed  by  the  United  States,  for  ('anada  and 
Europe. 
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The  city  of  Santo  Domingo  is  hidden  from  view  until  one  is  almost 
upon  it.  The  steamer  makes  a  sudden  turn  around  a  point  of  land, 
the  Punta  Torrecilla,  that  juts  out  sharply  into  the  Caribbean,  and 
then  the  city  is  spread  before  one,  rising  from  the  coral  cliffs  and 
stretching  out  over  low  rolling  hills  that  lie  beyond.  Far  away  to  the 
north  one  can  see  the  high  mountains  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
island,  and  to  the  south,  in 
tiers  of  luminous  blue,  the 
mountains  forming  the  nat¬ 
ural  barrier  between  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  As  one  enters  the  nar¬ 
row  mouth  of  the  harbor 
where  the  Ozama  River 
empties  into  the  sea,  one 
skirts  on  the  left  the  high 
cliff  upon  which  stands  the 
old  fortress  which  dates 
from  early  colonial  days  and 
is  still  used  as  a  garrison 
for  the  national  military 
forces,  although  a  portion 
of  the  old  buildings  has 
been  converted  into  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  prison.  Halfway  up 
the  hillside,  adjacent  to  the 
old  city  wall,  there  stands 
the  palace  of  the  Columbus 
family,  its  medieval  walls 
hardly  impaired  by  time, 
although  the  roof  has  been 
permitted  to  decay  and  the 
rooms  where  Diego  Col6n' 
and  his  wife  passed  so  many 
years  of  their  life  stand  open 
to  the  sky.  The  docks  and 
the  customs  houses  stand 
just  below,  extending  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Once  ashore,  the  traveler  entei’s  the  city 
through  one  of  the  old  city  gates,  still  standing  intact,  and  from 
there  passes  directly  into  the  turmoil  of  the  commercial  quarter, 
which  has  claimed  for  its  uses  the  streets  and  sections  composing 
the  original  Santo  Domingo  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


A  DETAIL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DIEOO  COLON, 
SANTO  DO.MINUO 

Exterior  of  the  wimlinir  stairway  of  the  oaslle,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  was  coininenced  in  LMO  by  Dieito,  son  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  2l)-room  structure  forms  a 
rectangle  approximately  .V>  by  144  feet. 


■  Colon  is  tlie  Spanish  form  of  Columbus. 
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Through  this  maze  of  narrow,  winding  streets,  the  tourist  is  sud¬ 
denly  brought  into  an  open,  rectangular  square  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  well-kept  park  fringed  with  large  shade  trees  and  gay  with  the 
blossoms  of  tropical  shrubs.  In  the  center  rises  the  monument  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  the  effigy  of  the  Grand  Admiral,  and  behind  there  stands  in  all 
its  beauty  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo,  of  which  the  foundation 
stones  were  laid  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
which  the  exterior,  to-day,  remains  unimpaired  by  time  or  by  man’s 
desire  for  change.  The  cathedral  is  a  striking  example  of  a  Spanish 
Romanesque  basilica.  Its  western  or  main  entrance  is  particularly 


C'ourtcsy  of  Kumner  WoUot 

TIIK  CATUEORAI,,  SANTO  DOMINOO 
The  pathe<lral,  whose  frescoed  facade  is  mellowed  with  age.  was  compleletl  in  1540. 

fine,  the  facade  decorated  with  frescoes  which  have  mellowed,  through 
exposure,  to  the  softest  tones.  Just  within  the  jxtrtal  stands  the  tomb 
of  Columbus,  where  the  ashes  of  the  discoverer  of  the  American 
Continent  lie  encased  in  a  small  urn.  While  the  interior  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  has  been  marred  to  a  great  extent  by  restorations  and  by  the 
questionable  taste  of  modern  times,  the  magnificent  jrroportions  of 
the  building  the  hand  of  the  restorer  has  been  unable  to  mar,  hut  it  is 
the  exterior  that  conveys  an  iinforgettahle  impression  of  haunting 
beauty.  The  local  stone,  of  which  the  building  is  constructed,  has 
turned,  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries,  to  an  astonishing  tone  of 
golden  gray,  reminiscent,  particularly  in  the  early  morning  light  or  at 
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dusk,  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples  of  the  eighteenth  century 

n.  c.  ' 

The  cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the  Columbus  family  are  hy  no 
means  the  only  beautiful  relics  of  antiquity  that  are  left.  There  are 
other  churches  of  almost  equal  age,  some  of  them  still  in  use,  and 
some  in  ruins  wreathed  with  a  curtain  of  tropical  creepers  and  trees; 
there  are  the  old  fortresses,  notably  the  fortress  of  San  Geronimo 
already  referred  to;  and  there  are  private  houses  which  date  from 
colonial  days.  All  of  the  old  city,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
modern  buildings  constructed  within  its  limits,  retains  that  charm 
which  only  antiquity  can  give,  and  even  the  garish  symbols  of  mo- 


<  ’ourtrt«y  of  Sumner  Wellre 

COU’MIU  S  PAKK.  SANTO  OOMINOO 

The  nmin  plaza  of  the  rapital,  which  has  for  its  central  feature  a  statue  of  the  Great  .Vilmiral,  iMfrders  the 
cathe<lral  on  the  north. 


(lernity  are  veiled  and  softened  hy  that  remarkable  (piality  of  light 
with  which  all  of  the  West  Indian  islands  are  blessed  to  so  remarkable 
a  degree. 

Toward  the  southwest,  the  newer  residential  sections,  which  are 
being  rapidly  developed,  lie  spread  for  some  miles  along  the  coast 
and  on  the  ridge  overlooking  the  sea.  It  is  on  the  hillside  overlooking 
the  harbor  that  the  presidential  mansion  is  situated,  whence  it  com¬ 
mands  as  beautiful  a  view  as  can  he  found  on  the  French  Riviera. 
Clustered  about  are  the  ollicial  residences  of  the  members  of  the 
Government,  and  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  built,  adjacent  to 
the  Government  compound,  the  new  home  of  the  Cnion  Club,  the 
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leading  club  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  new  university,  and  the  Palace 
of  Justice. 

It  is  here,  too,  or  on  Torrecilla  point,  which  lies  to  the  right  as  one 
enters  the  mouth  of  the  river  (the  selection  of  the  site  depending 
upon  the  decision  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union),  that  the  great  inter-American  monument  to  Christopher 
Columbus  is  to  be  built.  This  memorial,  which  is  to  take  the  form 
of  a  monumental  lighthouse,  of  utility  not  only  to  navigation  but  to 
aviation  as  well,  should  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  every  American. 
The  conception  of  an  imposing  monument  honoring  the  memory  of 
the  discoverer  of  the  American  Continent  dates  back  many  gene¬ 
rations,  but  it  is  only  in  latter  years  that  the  movement  has  taken 
shape  and  crystallized.  The  idea  that  this  monument  should  take 
the  form  of  a  towering  lighthouse  was  first  openly  urged  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  by  William  E.  Pulliam,  the  receiver  general  of  Dominican 
customs.  At  first  the  proposal  met  with  but  slight  encouragement, 
but  finally,  when  the  construction  of  a  monument  was  proposed  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  by  the  delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 
In  the  following  year  the  present  Dominican  Government  came  into 
office,  and  due  in  major  part  to  the  initiative  of  the  present  President 
of  the  Republic,  General  Iloracio  Vasquez,  the  movement  for  the 
building  of  the  monument  changed  from  a  nebulous  hope  that  the 
monument  might  some  day  be  constructed  to  a  definite  program  for 
its  erection  in  the  immediate  future.  Detailed  plans  were  approved  by 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  in  1928,  and 
as  the  result  of  the  program  then  conceived  a  world-wide  architectural 
competition  has  since  taken  place  in  which  10  plans  for  the  monu¬ 
ment  were  selected.  The  architects  of  these  10  will  compete  again 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  competition,  when  the  final  plan  will  be 
chosen.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lighthouse  monument  will  cost 
several  millions  of  dollars.  The  Dominican  Government  itself  has 
not  only  agreed  to  donate  the  site  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  lighthouse  in  perpetuity,  but  has  also  borne  the  considerable 
expense  entailed  by  the  necessary  campaign  of  publicity  and  the 
cost  of  the  competitions  which  have  taken  place.  The  remainder 
of  the  required  sum  will  be  met  by  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics,  as  well  as  by  private  subscription.  As  the  share  of  the 
United  States  to  the  required  contribution.  President  Coolidge,  in 
1928,  recommended  to  the  American  Congress  an  appropriation  of 
$871,000. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  remains  of  Columbus,  now  interred  in  the 
cathedral,  be  transferred  to  a  crypt  underneath  the  lighthouse  when 
the  monument  is  finally  completed,  and  it  is  further  proposed  that  the 
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monument  should  he  surrounded  with  a  larfje  park,  from  which  there 
will  extend  on  one  side  a  landing  field  for  airplanes,  which,  as  the 
years  fjo  hy,  will  undoubtedly  come  in  greatly  increasing  numbers  to 
Santo  Domingo  on  their  way  from  the  Ihiited  States  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Some  35  minutes  by  automobile  from  the  capital  lies  the  beach  of 
Boca  Chica,  a  beach  which  can  only  be  described  as  the  realization  of 
one’s  dreams  of  what  a  tropical  beach  should  be;  a  perfect  horseshoe  in 
shape,  the  soft  sand  of  purest  white,  the  waters  of  the  bay,  hemmed  in 
by  a  coral  reef,  are  afforded  complete  protection  from  the  wandering 
sharks  or  barracudas  that  generally  make  bathing  in  tropical  waters  so 
nerve  racking  an  amusement.  Boca  Chica  is  an  ideal  combination  of 
palm  trees,  white  sand,  and  clear,  translucent  water  which  assumes 
the  most  goi^eous  tones  of  green  and  blue  with  the  changing  light.  A 
casino,  clubhouse,  and  bathing  pavilion  have  been  constructed  there 
by  a  group  of  prominent  families  in  the  capital,  but  the  beach  is  so 
long  that  for  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  all  the  privacy  and  soli¬ 
tude  which  the  tourist  may  demand,  should  he  prefer  it. 

The  motor  trips  that  can  be  taken  from  Santo  Domingo  are  in¬ 
numerable.  Two  years  ago  there  was  opened  the  great  highroad 
connecting  Santo  Domingo  with  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  Haiti, 
which  passes  through  some  of  the  most  superb  scenery  which  can  be 
found  in  the  western  world.  The  scenes  on  this  trip,  which  takes  but 
nine  hours’  easy  going  by  automobile,  are  indicative  of  the  varied 
climate  and  landscape  to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  Skirting  the  sea  for  the  first  two  hours  after  leaving 
the  capital  city,  the  traveler  passes  at  the  start  through  a  well  watered, 
fertile  region,  which  becomes,  however,  more  and  more  arid  as  he 
approaches  the  city  of  Azua.  Until  the  Government  commenced  the 
extensive  system  of  irrigation  which  has  now  been  in  part  completed, 
the  province  of  Azua  was  accustomed  to  pass  through  many  months, 
and  sometimes  more  than  a  year,  without  water  for  crops  or  stock, 
since  the  constantly  diminishing  rainfall,  due  presumably  to  the  de¬ 
forestation  of  the  Haitian  mountains,  had  converted  what  had  once 
been  a  wealthy  province  into  a  desert  territory.  Even  to-day  outside 
of  the  irrigation  zones  the  rieh  alluvial  deposits  of  Azua  Province  are 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  cactus  jungle,  the  only  vegetation  which 
can  survive  the  protracted  droughts.  The  Valley  of  San  Juan,  which 
lies  in  the  same  province,  is  now  a  smiling  land  of  well-cultivated  fields 
where,  experiments  have  shown,  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  the 
United  States  may  successfully  be  raised,  and  where  even  Irish 
potatoes  are  now  grown  in  large  quantity  for  domestic  consumption. 
Between  San  Juan  and  the  Haitian  frontier,  the  traveler  finds  once 
more  nothing  but  aridity,  but  once  past  the  mountain  chain  that 
divides  the  two  Republics  he  finds,  due  to  the  heavy  rainfall  on  the 
Haitian  slope,  tropical  vegetation  of  the  utmost  luxuriance. 


Courtefl}'  of  Sumner  Wellee 

NEW  HIOHWAYS  FOR  THE  MOTORIST 

Numerous  trips  through  picturesque  country  are  possible,  with  Santo  Oomingo  as  a  starting  point. 
Upi)er:  A  palm-lined  stretch  of  road  between  Santiago  and  Puerto  Plata.  Ix)wer:  A  view  among  the 
mountains. 


Courtesy  of  Sumner  Welles 

SANTIAGO  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS 
This  northern  inland  city  is  the  second  in  imitortance  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

To  the  east  of  Santo  Domingo  stretch  a  hundred  miles  of  cane 
fields  and  beyond,  in  the  extreme  eastern  Province  of  the  Republic, 
that  of  the  Seybo,  fertile  pasture  lands  not  unlike,  notwithstanding 
the  mahogany  trees  and  mango  trees  dotted  here  and  there,  the 
pasture  country  of  our  own  middle  west.  Here  some  of  the  finest 
cattle  of  the  Republic  are  bred.  Going  north  from  Santo  Domingo, 
passing  through  the  Central  Divide  of  the  Republic,  one  enters  the 
incredibly  fertile  valley  christened  by  Columbus  himself,  “La  Vega 
Real,”  or  the  Royal  Valley,  which  gives  access  to  the  Cibao,  as  the 
region  of  the  north  is  generally  knowm  to  Dominicans.  It  is  in  this 
valley  of  La  Vega  that  two  of  the  chief  sources  of  Dominican  na¬ 
tional  wealth  are  produced — cacao  and  tobacco.  The  cacao  planta¬ 
tions  have  fortunately  as  yet  escaped  the  devastating  fungus  which 
has  wiped  out  so  many  of  the  plantations  of  Ecuador  and  of  Colombia, 
and  produce  chocolate  which  is  considered  to  be  inferior  to  none  in 
the  American  market.  Dominican  tobacco,  produced  in  ever  increas¬ 
ing  quantities,  is  of  a  high  grade,  but  its  market  is  chiefly  found  in 
Europe.  The  Dominican  Government,  through  its  department  of 
agriculture,  taking  w'aming,  no  doubt,  from  the  bitter  experiences 
which  Cuba  has  experienced,  owing  to  its  being  a  one-crop  country, 
has  by  continuous  and  intelligent  propaganda  persuaded  the  Domin- 
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ican  fanners  to  diversify  their  crops.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years 
alone,  in  fact,  the  production  of  Indian  maize,  rice,  beans,  and  garden 
tnick,  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  whereas  in  earlier 
years  the  Dominican  Republic  imported  many  of  these  staples,  to-day 
the  production  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  requirements  but 
exports  are  being  made  on  an  increasing  scale. 

The  road  from  the  city  of  La  Vega  to  Moca  and  Santiago,  the 
latter  the  largest  city  of  the  north,  winds  through  many  miles  of  the 
most  fertile  land.  In  former  years  this  territory  was  largely  given  up 
to  grazing,  ffiit  to-day  much  of  it  is  intensively  cultivated.  One 
obtains  an  impression  of  remarkable  abundance,  confirmed  by  the 


Much  work  ha.s  been  done  in  recent  years  by  the  Dominican  Government  in  reclaiming  land  by  irrigation, 
particularly  in  the  Province  of  Monte  Cristi. 


statistics  showing  the  number  of  crops  which  can  be  raised  each  year 
upon  the  same  land.  From  Santiago  one  may  go  either  to  Puerto 
Plata,  the  most  beautiful  port  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  or  to  Monte  Cristi,  the  capital  city  of  the  Province  of  the 
same  name,  which,  like  Azua,  is  to-day  being  reclaimed  by  irrigation 
from  the  impoverishment  which  the  decreasing  rainfall  had  imposed 
upon  it.  It  is  in  the  Province  of  Monte  Cristi  that  the  Dominican 
Government  has  expended  the  largest  sums  for  reclamation  through 
irrigation.  And  here,  in  fact,  almost  overnight,  have  sprung  up 
colonies,  many  of  them  composed  of  foreigners,  and  among  these  no 
small  number  of  Americans,  who,  through  the  use  of  the  water  pro- 
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vided  in  the  irrijration  channels  deriving  their  waters  from  the  River 
Yaque  del  Norte,  are  able  to  cultivate  the  alluvial  deposits,  some  14 
or  15  feet  in  depth,  of  which  the  Province  of  Monte  Cristi  is  largely 
composed. 

From  Santiago  one  may  also  travel  by  train,  since  the  highroad  is 
not  yet  completed,  to  Sanchez,  a  small  town  which  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  famed  Bay  of  Samana.  The  Bay  of  Samana  is  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  landlocked  bays  of  the  world,  but  is  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  It  is  here  that  many  of  the  freedmen  were  sent  from  the 
United  States  by  the  abolitionist  emigration  associations  during  the 
middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century’,  and  here  one  may  find 
their  descendents  still  speaking  English,  still  professing  the  same 


TORACCO  cr  l,TI\  ATIO.N  r  NOKH  CHEKSEri.OTH 
Toh:iTOO.  one  of  the  ehief  products  of  the  <">unlry.  is  (trown  in  steadily  increasing  quantities. 

i-eligion,  and  manifesting  the  same  characteristics  that  their  ancestors 
did  three  generations  past. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  Its 
chief  export,  both  in  value  and  in  bulk,  is  sugar,  which  is  raised 
largely  on  lands  owned  and  managed  by  American  companies, 
although  there  are  prosperous  plantations  under  Dominican  owner¬ 
ship.  Tobacco,  coffee,  and  cacao  rank  next  in  importance,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  number  and  value  of  other  crops,  due  directly  to 
the  initiative  of  the  Dominican  Governrnerrt  itself,  are  constantly 
increasing.  While  the  Dominican  Republic  must  necessarily  remain, 
by  reason  of  the  nature  of  its  resources,  primarily  an  agricultural 
country,  it  now  possesses  numerous  thriving  industries,  among  which 


may  he  mentioned  dairy  mamifaetures,  mateli  factories,  soap  fac¬ 
tories,  and  maniifactures  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  prodxicts, 
hut  it  also  possesses  mineral  resources  the  development  of  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  undertaken. 

Shoidd  the  tourist  he  interested  in  botany  or  in  zoology  he  will  here 
find  an  extended  field  attractive  to  him.  In  the  lowlands,  both  of  the 
central  plains  and  of  the  coast,  he  will  see  in  the  greatest  diversity 
tropical  and  subtropical  trees  and  plants;  on  the  highest  uplands, 
where  frost  may  be  expected  during  the  winter  months,  he  will  find 
the  vegetation  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  will  consecpiently  not  be 
astonished  to  find  thriving  fields  of  wheat  and  apple  orchards  and 


Courtoay  of  Humoer  Welles 


CATTLE  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SEYBO 


Id  the  fertile  pasture  lands  of  this  eastern  Province  some  of  the  finest  cattle  are  bred. 


Other  evidences  of  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  our  own  Middle  Northern 
States.  While  the  list  of  mammals  native  to  Santo  Domingo  is 
relatively  small,  the  variety  of  its  bird  life  is  amazing.  As  an  instance 
of  this  one  may  cite  the  lai^e  flocks  of  flamingoes  w'hich  have  inhab¬ 
ited  for  centuries  the  salt  lakes  of  the  southern  Provinces,  and  the  fact 
that  only  last  year,  within  a  few  miles  of  that  same  district,  there  were 
found  by  representatives  of  the  Dominican  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  wild  ducks  which  had  been  ringed  the  year  before  by  game 
w'ardens  in  Canada.  In  general,  however,  the  bird  life  is  that  of  the 
Tropics  and  the  fields  and  woods  of  the  northern  Provinces  are  filled 
with  the  brilliant-plumaged  birds  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in 
the  tropical  regions  of  Central  and  South  America. 
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It  has  been  difficult  in  this  brief  survey  of  the  various  features 
which  should  attract  the  average  tourist  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  give  a  graphic  picture  of  any  one  of  them.  The  Dominican  Gov¬ 
ernment  has,  however,  recently  created  in  its  Department  of  Promotion 
and  Public  Works  a  special  bureau  known  as  the  Tourist  Bureau. 
Here  the  tourist  who  may  be  interested  in  visiting  Santo  Domingo 
may  obtain  full  information  regarding  any  particular  subject  that 
especially  interests  him  and  may  likewise  receive  printed  pamphlets 
which  will  give  him  full  and  accurate  information  not  only  bearing 
upon  the  material  features  of  travel  in  the  Republic  but  on  the 
resources  of  the  nation  as  well,  and  on  the  historical  monuments  of 
the  country.  There  can  assuredly  be  no  tour  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  will  so  fully  repay  the  traveler  as  the  journey  to 
this  neighboring  country  w'hich  lies  so  near  our  shores. 


TOMB  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  CATHEDRAL,  SANTO  DOMINGO 


PICTURESQUE  HAITI 

By  F.  E.  Evans 
Cdonel,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Haiti,  with  an  amazing  and  dramatic  history  as  its  background, 
is  one  of  the  least  known  and  appreciated  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  romantic  Caribbean  area.  Following  its  discovery  by 
Columbus  in  1492,  and  its  cession  to  France  by  Spain  in  1697,  Haiti 
won  its  independence  after  a  prolonged  and  sanguinary  struggle 
which  culminated  in  1804.  To-day  it  has  made  great  strides  tow^ard 
economic  and  financial  betterment.  In  all  the  West  Indies  there  is 
not  a  cleaner  land,  nor  one  of  greater  natural  beauty  and  more  ap¬ 
pealing  interest. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  island  known  either  as  Haiti  or  Santo  Domingo,  now  divided 
into  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  lies  betw’een 
the  parallels  of  17°  30'  and  20°  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians 
68°  20'  and  74°  30'  west  longitude.  Cuba  lies  due  west  across  the 
famed  Windward  Passage,  while  to  the  east  are  the  Mona  Passage 
and  Porto  Rico. 

The  total  area  of  the  island  is  29,000  square  miles,  of  which  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  occupies  the  western  third,  or  10,200  square  miles, 
approximately  the  size  of  Vermont. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  coast  line  of  approximately  1 ,000  miles  is  bold  and  sw'eeping 
and  indented  by  scores  of  bays  and  coves  that  once  sheltered  British, 
French,  and  Spanish  squadrons,  privateers  and  notorious  pirate 
vessels.  Up  from  this  historic  coast  line  tower  five  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  running  generally  southeast  to  north-northwest.  The 
highest  peak  in  Haiti  is  Morne  La  Selle,  or  Saddle  Mountain, 
with  a  height  of  8,790  feet  above  sea  level. 

Five  important  delta  plains,  foothills,  and  narrow  valleys  not 
only  open  up  countless  vistas  of  rare  scenery  but  afford  an  amazing 
variety  of  products  characteristic  of  the  Tropical  and  Temperate 
Zones. 

There  are  many  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  into  the 
Atlantic  on  the  north,  the  Windward  Passage  on  the  west,  and  the 
Caribbean  on  the  south.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Artihonite  River, 
300  miles  long. 

Lakes  Saumatre  and  Miragoane  are  the  largest  in  Haiti.  The 
former  is  15  miles  in  length  and  8  miles  in  width. 
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CLIMATK 

Haiti  has  a  climate  rarely  excelled  in  the  Tropics,  remarkable  in 
its  uniformity  and  freedom  from  humidity,  and  in  the  winter  months 
weather  rivaling;  that  of  Nassau  or  Hahana. 

July,  the  hottest  month  in  Port  au  Prince,  has  a  mean  temperature 
of  84°,  while  the  coldest,  January,  regcisters  75°  mean  temperature. 
In  a  period  of  more  than  30  years  the  greatest  heat  recorded  was 
100.2°,  and  the  greatest  cold  00.8°.  Night  temperatures  are  usually 
10°  cooler  than  those  of  the  day. 

Observations  made  at  Furcy,  at  an  approximate  altitude  of  5,000 
feet,  where  j)ine  trees  and  strawberries  are  found,  indicate  that  its 
moan  annual  temperature  is  05°.  Another  well-known  mountain 
area  is  that  of  Kenskolf,  which  has  an  altitude  of  4,015  feet.  Both 


THE  PRESinENTIAI-  PALACE.  PORT  AU  PRINCE 


are  easily  accessible  by  hoi-sc  from  Pctionville,  the  summer  residence 
of  the  President,  which  is  but  20  minutes  by  automobile  from  the 
capital.  Furcy  is  four  hours  distant  and  Kenskoff  two  hours.  At 
the  latter  place  there  is  a  small  but  excellent  French  hotel;  summer 
homes  are  increasing  and  plans  are  under  consideration  for  a  sani¬ 
tarium. 

There  is  marked  variation  between  the  temperatures  of  the  dry 
winter  months,  October  15  to  March  15,  and  those  of  the  summer 
months  when  the  rainy  season  is  on.  A  distinct  absence  of  humidity 
greatly  relieves  the  oppression  due  to  high  humidity  and  temperature 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  most  tropical  lands.  From  the  standpoint 
of  health  in  relation  to  climate,  a  more  sahdmous  climate  would  be 
hard  to  find,  especially  in  the  live  winter  months.  With  respect  to 
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the  rainy  season  it  might  he  noted  that  in  Port  an  Prince,  for  example, 
rains  rarely  begin  before  sunset  and  therefore  offer  no  obstacle  to 
riding,  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  or  sailing.  In  but  few  sections  of  the 
island  do  rains  begin  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  while  morning  rains 
are  very  rare. 

With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  limited  stretch  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  side  of  Haiti’s  southern  peninsula,  and  there  only  in  certain 
months,  hurricanes  are  unknown  and  heavy  gales  or  high  winds  that 
range  above  20  miles  an  hour  are  also  practically  unknown.  In  the 
capital  city  the  winds  set  in  from  the  hills  in  the  morning,  changing 
180®  shortly  after  noon,  coming  then  from  the  sea;  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  but  one  or  two  hours  after  sunset  the  breezes  are  constant 
and  refreshing.  In  other  sections  of  the  country,  notably  in  the  north, 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  constant  trade  winds  from  the  sea.  This 
absence  of  hurricanes  and  gales  has  benefited  Haiti  economically,  for 
crops  such  as  bananas  are  not  seriously  devastated,  and  shipping 
enjoys  a  striking  immunity  from  danger  in  Haitian  waters. 

POPULATION  AND  LANGUAGE 

The  total  population  is  estimated  at  between  2,000,000  and 
2,250,000,  or  approximately  that  of  Oklahoma,  with  an  average 
density  of  200  per  square  mile.  The  density  of  New  York  State, 
200;  Porto  Rico,  325;  Cuba,  57 ;  and  Santo  Domingo,  39,  well  illustrate 
the  great  reservoir  of  labor  available  in  Haiti.  Of  this  total  popula¬ 
tion  approximately  80  per  cent  live  in  the  country  districts.  Haiti, 
however,  is  by  no  means  overcrowded,  for  her  soil  and  climate  will 
support  considerably  more  than  her  2,000,000. 

Port  au  Prince  is  the  largest  city,  having  a  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  120,000.  Cap  Haitien,  Aux  Cayes,  Gonaives,  St.  Marc, 
Jacmel,  Port  de  Paix,  Jeremie  and  Petit  Goave,  all  seaports,  range 
as  listed  from  25,000  to  6,000  inhabitants. 

The  official  language  and  that  of  the  educated  classes  is  French. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people,  however,  speak  Creole,  a  patois  derived 
mainly  from  French  with  a  scattering  of  Spanish  and  English  terms. 
The  English  words  have  crept  in  since  American  intervention. 

HISTORY 

The  island  known  to  the  Carib  natives  as  Quisqueya,  or  Haiti, 
was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  on  December  6,  1492,  and 
named  by  him  Hispaniola.  His  flagship,  the  Santa  Maria,  was 
wrecked  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  vicinity  of  Cap  Haitien.  With  its 
salvaged  timbers  the  Fortress  La  Natividad,  the  first  settlement  of 
white  men  in  the  New  World,  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  present 
city.  When  Columbus  returned  a  year  later  it  had  been  wiped  out 
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THE  CITADEL 

The  citadel  of  Henri  Christophe,  the  slave  who  became  a  king,  was  erected  on  a  mountain  peak,  2,.'>00 
feet  above  sea  level.  Upper:  A  view  of  the  fortress  with  some  of  the  surrounding  country.  Lower: 
A  nearer  view  showing  the  entrance  ramp. 
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by  the  Indians,  infuriated  by  the  cruelty  of  his  men.  The  anchor 
of  the  Santa  Marla,  which  was  e.xhibited  by  the  Haitian  Government 
at  the  Chicago  World  Fair  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Sesquicentennial 
Exposition,  is  now  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Haitian  Gendarmerie  in 
Port  au  Prince. 

Spain  ceded  the  part  of  the  island  now  called  Haiti  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  Under  the  latter  country  it  was 
ranked  as  the  richest  colony  of  the  world.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  dyewoods  were  exported  to  Europe.  Irrigation  systems,  great 
plantations,  and  splendid  roads  in  the  north  and  in  the  plain  of  the 
Cul  de  Sac,  at  the  threshhold  of  Port  au  Prince,  made  the  French  part 
of  the  island  famous  throughout  Europe.  The  foundation  of  the 
amazing  richness  of  Haiti,  which  reached  its  peak  between  the  years 
1758-1791,  was  slave  labor,  first  imported  into  the  island  by  the 
Spanish  soon  after  its  discovery.  In  1791  the  total  number  of  slaves 
was  480,000,  while  the  total  population  was  but  536,000.  There 
were  approximately  3,000  coffee  plantations,  3,000  indigo  plantations, 
and  800  cotton  and  sugar  estates.  One-third  of  France’s  foreign 
trade  came  from  Haiti. 

The  growing  severity  and  harshness  of  the  French  rule  culminated 
in  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  1791.  Under  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
Toussaint  I’Ouverture  it  assumed  formidable  strength,  and  when  that 
leader  was  deported  to  France,  there  to  die  in  prison,  Jean  Jacques 
Dessalines  took  up  the  struggle.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1804,  with 
France’s  forces  routed  by  battle  losses  and  devastating  fevers,  Des¬ 
salines  proclaimed  Haiti’s  independence.  The  official  name  of  the 
French  colony,  St.  Domingue,  was  abolished  and  the  original  name, 
Haiti,  meaning  “mountainous  country,”  restored. 

At  the  end  of  this  sanguinary  struggle  little  evidence  remained  of 
French  occupation.  Irrigation  systems  had  been  destroyed,  the  fine 
roads  ruined  by  neglect,  plantations  burnt  and  their  buildings  razed 
to  the  ground,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  blacks  all  were  symbols 
of  the  harsh  slavery  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Traces  of 
these  structures  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island  overgrown 
by  the  jungle. 

THE  CITADEL 

There  is  no  more  impressive  or  spectacular  ruin  in  the  New  World 
than  the  famous  Citadel,  14  miles  south  of  Cap  Haitien,  often  called 
the  “eighth  wonder  of  the  world.”  Its  story  is  inseparably  inter¬ 
woven  with  that  of  its  builder,  Henri  Christophe,  who  rose  from  the 
obscurity  of  a  slave  to  be  Henri  I,  the  only  king  in  the  long  list  of 
Haiti’s  rulers. 

Born  in  the  British  island  of  Granada  in  1757,  Christophe  came  to 
Haiti  in  his  youth  as  a  slave.  Later  he  was  a  waiter  in  a  Cap  Haitien 
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caf4;  steward  on  a  French  man-of-war;  a  volunteer  in  the  force  of 
800  blacks  and  midattoes  that  foujjht  with  the  Americans  under  the 
command  of  Comte  d’Estain"  and  Lafayette  in  the  sie^e  of  Savan¬ 
nah  in  1779;  and  a  general  officer  in  the  Freich  forces  of  St.  Do- 
mingue. 

Following  the  assassination  of  Dessalines  in  1806,  Christophe  was 
elected  President,  but  refused  the  office  under  a  constitution  drafted 
by  his  rival,  P6tion,  which  reduced  his  authority  to  that  of  a  figure¬ 
head.  He  was  elected  President  of  North  Haiti  by  his  followers 
and  in  1811  had  himself  proclaimed  King  Henri  I,  being  crowned 
with  elaborate  pomp  at  Cap  Haitien.  His  royal  palace  at  Sans  Souci 
was  the  scene  of  “royal  birthdays”  and  levees,  and  all  the  ceremony 
of  a  European  court  was  followed  there.  He  created  an  hereditary 
nobility,  a  royal  academy,  and  a  royal  theater,  built  a  second  royal 
palace  and  six  chateaux,  organized  an  efficient  army,  and  established 
schools.  Under  his  iron  rule  the  commerce  of  Cap  Haitien  rivaled 
that  of  the  days  of  the  old  French  regime. 

To  guard  against  rebellion  and  to  meet  the  always  feared  possible 
French  invasion,  Christophe  began  the  construction  of  the  Citadel. 
Its  site  was  on  the  summit  of  Bonnet-^-1  ’Eveque,  or  the  Bishop ’s  Hat, 
2,500  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  heart  of  a  jungle.  Every  bit  of  stone, 
brick,  wood,  and  metal  of  this  massive  fortification,  and  more  than 
100  pieces  of  artillery,  the  heaviest  weighing  5  tons,  were  transported 
from  the  plain  below  and  put  into  place  by  man  power.  It  is  claimed 
that  20,000  lives  were  expended  in  this  stupendous  undertaking. 

Felix  Ferrier,  referred  to  both  as  a  Scotch  engineer  and  as  a  mulatto 
engineer  trained  in  France,  was  its  architect,  and  Christophe  named 
it  the  Citadelle  la  Ferri^re.  I^egend  has  it  that,  as  it  neared  comple¬ 
tion,  Christophe  hurled  Ferrier  to  death  from  its  highest  parapet  so 
that  the  secrets  of  his  mighty  fortress  might  be  preserved. 

From  this  same  parapet,  so  goes  a  well  authenticated  story,  he 
marched  a  company  of  his  guard  into  the  abyss  below  to  demonstrate 
to  an  English  admiral  the  discipline  of  his  men. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Citadel  is  the  longest  face,  commanding  the 
most  vital  approach.  Its  walls  are  140  feet  in  height,  and  its  main 
gun  corridor  270  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  Below  it  is  the  abyss  of 
the  Grand  Boucan,  with  a  terrifying  drop  of  700  feet.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  is  the  “prow,”  on  the  southern  flank  of  the 
northeast  bastion,  which  was  fissured  in  three  places  by  an  earthquake 
in  1842.  Down  the  eastern  flank  is  a  well-marked  brick  conduit 
which  for  years  was  believed  to  be  part  of  a  subterranean  passage 
running  from  the  Citadel  to  Sans  Souci.  Examination  of  its  interior 
has  shown,  however,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  constructed  to  carry  the 
sewage  of  the  Citadel  down  the  mountainside. 
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Official  photoarmpb.  Public  Works  AdmiDistration.  Haiti 

PALACE  OF  SANS  SOCCI 

The  ruins  of  the  palace  where  Henri  Christophe  had  his  court. 


A  fjreat  niiinbcr  of  bronze  {?uns,  mounted  on  mahogany  carriages, 
are  still  in  place  in  the  gun  corridors  that  cover  every  approach. 
Many  others,  including  mortars,  are  scattered  throughout  the  four 
floors  and  the  inner  court  of  the  Citadel.  The  largest  are  56  pounds, 
of  6-inch  caliber,  and  the  majority  of  them  bear  an  arsenal  stamp  of 
1786.  All  are  beautifully  chased  with  royal  coats  of  arms  or  regimental 
crests. 

Some  were  pieces  abandoned  after  the  ill-starred  British  invasion 
that  came  to  an  end  in  1798.  Others  were  captured  from  the  French 
or  salvaged  from  the  wrecks  of  British,  French,  and  Spanish  men-of- 
war.  There  are  hundreds  of  solid  and  hollow  round  shot,  and  in  the 
magazines  may  be  found  flintlocks,  some  with  the  American  eagle 
and  13  stars,  mute  reminders  of  the  Haitian  e.xpedition  to  Savannah; 
small  “crow’s  feet,”  designed  to  be  scattered  on  the  trails  to  pierce 
the  feet  of  hoi-ses  and  men  should  the  Citadel  be  attacked ;  and  caked 
black  powder — which  still  ignites — clinging  to  the  crumbling  oaken 
staves  of  powder  barrels.  The  water  supply  of  the  Citadel  was 
assured  by  the  troughlike  construction  on  the  roofs  of  the  west  gallery 
and  of  the  northwest  bastion.  There  were  luxurious  royal  quarters, 
casernes  designed  to  house  a  force  of  10,000  men,  a  place  d’armes 
for  ceremonies  and  drills,  stables,  a  moat  and  drawbridges,  store- 
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rooms,  and  dungeons.  In  the  past  many  of  the  deep  storerooms 
were  believed  to  he  dungeons,  but  exploration  showed  them  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  light  or  ventilation,  while  over  many  of  them  may 
still  be  found  the  pulleys  necessary  for  lowering  and  raising  the  stores. 
Facing  toward  Cap  Haitien,  from  which  he  could  see  the  top  sails 
of  any  invading  fleet,  Christophe  had  his  council  room.  The  ceiling 
is  so  vaulted  as  to  give  it  the  acoustic  effects  of  a  great  sounding 
board.  Here,  in  his  chair  of  state,  the  judgments  that  he  pronounced 
came  to  his  victims  with  a  thunderous  effect  that  struck  terror  into 
their  superstitious  souls. 

In  the  open  inner  court  stand  the  remains  of  Christophe’s  tomb, 
a  rudely  built  sarcophagus  of  brick.  Years  ago  it  was  broken  into 
and  rifled  and  no  trace  of  his  body  remains.  Nearby  is  a  smaller 
tomb,  that  of  his  favorite  son  who  was  killed  by  lightning. 

From  the  parapets  of  the  Citadel  may  be  had  a  remarkable  view 
of  the  great  plain  of  the  north,  the  little  bays  in  which  Columbus’s 
caravels  dropped  anchor,  and  a  tremendous  panorama  of  mountain, 
sea,  and  valleys,  with  Monte  Cristi,  forty-odd  miles  distant  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  plainly  discernible  on  a  clear  day. 

Christophe  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  great  work. 
Its  construction  had  been  possible  only  by  the  organization  of  his 
section  of  Haiti  on  a  feudal  plan.  All  of  its  riches  and  its  peasants, 
regardless  of  age  or  sex  were  ruthlessly  drafted  for  its  building.  Boyer 
had  succeeded  to  power  in  the  south  on  the  death  of  Potion  in  1818. 
Christophe’s  blacks  were  deserting  in  increasing  numbers  to  Boyer’s 
more  lenient  rule,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  growing.  Although 
Christophe  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  see  his  troops,  under  Prince  Joachim,  pass  in  review  before  him  on 
their  way  to  give  battle  against  the  advancing  troops  from  the  south. 
That  night,  October  8,  1820,  news  came  that  Prince  Joachim  had 
gone  over  to  the  invading  enemy,  and  Christophe  shot  himself 
through  the  heart  with  a  gold  bullet.  His  few  remaining  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers,  headed  by  his  widow,  carried  the  body  in  the  dark  night 
from  Sans  Souci  to  the  Citadel  and  covered  it  with  quicklime. 

Three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Citadel,  on  a  peak  of  similar  height, 
another  interesting  ruin  was  uncovered  in  1927  by  an  officer  of  the 
Gendarmerie  through  an  obscure  reference  in  the  writings  of  an  early 
Haitian  historian.  It  was  there  referred  to  as  the  Palace  of  the 
Ramier,  or  the  Wood  Dove.  There  are  four  small  redoubts  guarding 
it,  and  the  ruins  of  the  stables,  baths,  and  other  buildings.  Christophe 
had  by  royal  edict  made  the  wood  dove  exempt  from  being  hunted 
except  by  himself  and  his  court.  From  an  examination  of  these  ruins 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  begun  the  erection  of  this  palace  as  a 
hunting  lodge. 
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SANS  SOUCI 

At  the  foot  of  the  winding  trail  that  leads  up  from  the  village  of 
Milot  to  the  Citadel  are  the  fantastic  ruins  of  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Sans  Souci.  They  are  remarkably  well  preserved.  Here  Christophe 
had  his  royal  court,  with  a  chapel,  theater,  gardens,  stables,  barracks 
for  his  personal  guard,  and  a  great  reception  room  for  the  ceremonies 
of  royalty. 

Sans  Souci  can  be  reached  by  automobile  from  Cap  Haitien,  or 
by  the  railroad  from  the  cape  to  Bahon,  which  runs  within  a  few 


AERIAL  VIEW  OF  CAP  HAITIEN 

The  seaiwrt  of  Cap  Haitien  on  the  northern  roast  has  much  of  historic  interest  for  the  visitor. 

miles  of  it.  From  Milot  a  well-kept  trail  leads  to  the  Citadel.  That 
part  of  the  trip  can  be  easily  made  by  horse  or  mule.  A  party 
leaving  Cap  Haitien  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  can  make  the  trip, 
with  two  or  three  hours  at  the  Citadel,  and  return  by  5  o’clock  in 
the  aftenioon. 

OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

The  island  teems  with  interest  to  the  traveler.  Its  life  is  pic¬ 
turesque  and  colorful.  It  has  a  distinctive  charm  of  its  own  for  the 
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tourist  who  is  satiated  with  the  conventional  and  eoinmonplace.  Its 
scenery  is  superb  and  ever-eliaiifrin^.  Its  people  are  simple  and 
hospitable,  the  ^reat  mass  clinging  tenaciously  to  old  customs,  old 
ceremonials,  and  quaint  trades.  Semiwild  coffee  and  cotton,  and 
practically  every  known  v'ariety  of  tropical  fruit  flank  the  roads,  and 
white-walled,  straw'-thatched  huts  delight  the  eye  of  the  traveler. 

The  ruins  of  forts  over  which  the  flags  of  France,  Spain,  or  Great 
Britain  once  flew  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  many 
of  them  still  of  impressive  appearance.  In  the  harbor  of  Petit 
Goave  alone  are  the  sites  of  a  French,  a  British,  and  a  pirate  fort. 


AN  IRRIGATION  CANAL,  PART  OF  THE  MOMANCE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM  IN  THE 
LEOGOANE  PLAIN 


Cap  Haitien  w'as  the  center  of  the  French  colonial  regime,  and 
in  later  j’ears  the  storm  center  of  the  many  revolutions  and  civil 
wars  that  were  waged.  The  ruins  of  the  old  French  forts  that 
guarded  the  entrance  and  those  of  the  palace  built  for  Pauline,  wife 
of  General  Ijeclerc  and  sister  of  Napoleon,  are  on  its  outskirts.  In 
1694  the  combined  English  and  Spanish  fleets  captured  the  city. 
Later  it  passed  from  French  hands  into  Toussaint’s  and  then  into 
those  of  Dessalines  and  Christophe.  It  was  burned  a  number  of 
times  and  has  had  a  history  that  few  cities  can  surpass  in  dramatic 
interest. 

Port  de  Pai.x  is  another  seaport  of  historic  interest.  On  the 
headlands  guarding  it  on  either  side  are  well-preserved  ruins  of 
the  forts  built  by  the  French.  It,  too,  was  captured  from  the  French 
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in  1694  by  the  combined  Knjjlish  and  Spanish  fleets.  Ten  miles 
to  the  north  of  Port  de  Paix  lies  the  historic  island  of  Tortuga,  or 
La  Tortue.  First  a  refuge  for  French,  English,  and  Dutch  adven¬ 
turers  who  used  it  as  a  base  to  attack  merchant  craft  and  for  raids 
on  the  mainland,  it  was  captured  in  1638  by  a  Spanish  force.  Later 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
buccaneers  and  pirates.  After  the  English  gained  the  upper  hand 
and  e.xpelled  the  French,  the  latter  sent  an  expedition  which  re¬ 
captured  it  in  1641.  In  1654  they  were  in  turn  driven  out  by  the 
Spanish,  but  two  years  later  a  combined  force  of  French  troops 
and  buccaneers  recaptured  it.  This  island  reached  its  peak  as  a 
pirate  rendezvous  under  the  rule  of  the  French  West  Indian  Co., 
when  the  adventurous  and  lawless  spirits  of  many  nationalities 
foregathered  there. 

Mole  St.  Nicolas,  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Haiti,  was 
the  first  place  in  that  country  at  which  Christopher  Columbus 
landed.  It  was  captured  from  the  French  by  the  British  in  1793, 
surrendered  to  Toussaint  in  1798,  and  evacuated  by  the  French  to 
Dessalines  in  1803.  Squadrons  of  France,  England,  and  Spain  have 
sheltered  in  its  deep  harbor. 

During  the  French  colonial  period  Haiti’s  productive  capacity  was 
in  many  lines  organized,  stimulated,  and  brought  to  a  high  point. 
The  ruins  of  F'rench  colonial  agricultural  works  show  the  existence  at 
that  time  of  the  plantation  system  and  demonstrate  the  inherent  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  country. 

The  economic  situation  of  Haiti  presented  as  a  condition,  a  problem, 
or  an  opportunity,  is  characterized  at  the  present  time  by  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  agriculture;  the  absence  of  any  mining  or  important 
manufacturing  industries;  small  land-holdings;  large  areas  of  unculti¬ 
vated  lands;  insecurity  of  titles;  primitive  agricultural  and  trade 
methods;  few  plantations;  small  per  capita  wealth  and  income;  a 
low  wage  scale;  improved  transportation;  definite  and  consistent 
Government  encouragement  and  assistance  to  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry;  and  evidences  of  increasing  prosperity  and  accelerating 
progress. 

RESOURCES 

Haiti’s  most  important  natural  resource  is  its  fertile  soil.  Only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  tillable  soil  is  now  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  but,  with  the  education  of  the  native  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  in  modem  farming  methods,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital  and  the  more  intensive  and  extensive  cultivation  of  the  land, 
the  quantity  and  range  of  commodities  produced  and  the  income  of 
the  producers  should  show  an  enormous  increase. 
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A  COFFEE-CLEANING  ESTABLISHMENT  AT  PETIT  GOAVE 
The  most  important  of  Haiti’s  atp-icultural  products  is  coffee,  which  composes  nearly  half  of  its  exports. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  Republic  is  a  large  plain  or  plateau  about 
80  miles  long  and  8  to  12  miles  wide  with  an  elevation  of  800  to  1,200 
feet.  It  is  a  beautiful  rolling  or  level  country  and  is  destined  to  attain 
some  day  a  great  agricultural  development.  There  are  also  five 
important  delta  plains.  The  lai^est,  that  of  the  Artibonite  River, 
contains  approximately  100,000  acres. 

HIGHWAYS 

The  highway  system  of  Haiti  consists  of  about  930  miles  of  vehicular 
roads,  and  reaches  almost  all  of  the  principal  towns  and  centers  of 
production  of  the  Republic.  The  backbone  of  the  system  is  the  road 
from  Aux  Cayes,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  country,  through 
Port  au  Prince  to  Cap  Haitien  and  Ouanaminthe,  the  last-named 
town  being  on  the  Dominican  border  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Haiti.  The  distance  from  Aux  Cayes  to  Ouanaminthe  is  337  miles. 
For  most  of  this  distance  the  road  is  excellent  for  automobiles  through¬ 
out  the  year,  being  well  surfaced  with  gravel,  and  having  a  good 
alignment  and  easy  grades.  It  passes  through  most  of  the  chief 
towns  of  Haiti,  including  Petit  Goave,  St.  Marc,  and  Gonaives,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above.  The  sections  traversed  arc  of 
every  variety,  from  fiat  deserts  overgrown  with  cactus  to  luxuriant 
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tropical  valleys  surrounded  by  precipitous  mountains;  and  it  offers 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  views  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Branching  from  this  road  near  Gonaives  is  the  road  to  Port  de  Paix, 
45  miles  away  on  the  north  coast. 

From  Port  au  Prince  another  good  road  leads  northeast  to  Hinche 
and  the  central  plain,  with  a  branch  to  the  Dominican  border  at 
Belladere.  From  all  of  these  main  roads  there  are  many  “fingers” 
reaching  out  to  the  smaller  towns  and  farming  regions,  and  providing 
arteries  for  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Many  difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome  in  opening  up  these 
roads,  especially  the  mountains  which  cover  about  three-quarters  of 


A  HAITIAN  HIGHWAY 

A  bit  of  the  I.as  Cahobas-Belladere  road  in  eastern  Haiti,  not  (nr  from  the  Dominican  border. 


the  area  of  Haiti.  Several  of  the  mountain  roads  still  have  some  steep 
grades  and  sharp  turns,  but  tbe  scenery  well  repays  the  climb. 

RAILROADS 

There  is  a  total  railroad  mileage  of  182  miles,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cap  Haitien  to  Bahon,  Port  au  Prince  to  St.  Marc  and  Verretes, 
Lake  Saumatro  through  Port  au  Prince  to  Leogane.  It  is  planned  to 
continue  the  line  north  from  St.  Marc  through  the  Artibonite  Valley 
and  the  great  Central  Plain,  connecting  at  Bahon  with  Cap  Haitien, 
opening  up  rich  agricultural  lands,  hardwood  forests  and  cattle  breed- 


iii<;  lands.  All  of  the  roads  are  narrow  j;age,  ranj'in^  from  HO  to  42 
inches. 

RECREATION 

Haiti  offers  to  the  resident  or  visitor  a  wide  range  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  enjoyment  of  which  the  climate  permits  throughout  the  year. 

Horseback  riding,  tennis,  salt-water  bathing  and  mountain  climb¬ 
ing  have  long  been  favorite  diversions.  Yachting  and  motor  boating 
have  forged  ahead  at  Port  an  Prince,  where  the  conditions  for  both 
these  forms  of  nautical  sport  are  ideal.  At  Port  au  Prince  the  Golf 
Club  has  a  good  9-hole  course  capable  of  expansion  to  18  holes,  and 
regularly  schedided  golf  tournaments,  baseball  series,  and  polo  tourna¬ 
ments  are  held  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  lakes  and  ponds  offer  e.xcellent  sport  in  shooting  wild  duck 
and  many  well-known  varieties  of  shore  birds.  Shark  and  alligator 
hunting  can  be  had.  Wild  guinea,  pigeon,  and  doves  are  common  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  easily  accessible. 

Deep-sea  fishing  is  steadily  growing  in  favor.  One  of  the  best 
known  fishing  grounds  is  that  of  La  Gonaive  Island,  30  miles  west  of 
Port  au  Prince.  Barracuda,  Spanish  mackerel,  kingfish,  red  snap¬ 
pers,  and  other  tropical  game  fish  are  plentiful  in  this  locality.  Fish¬ 
ermen  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  discovery  of  a  breeding 
ground  for  tarpon  on  the  coast,  within  4  miles  of  Port  au  Prince,  by 
the  Beebe  exjiedition  of  1927,  which  was  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
Department  of  Tropical  Research  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

For  those  interested  in  tropical  birds  and  tropical  fish  from  a 
pureh'  scientific  attitude,  recent  expeditions  have  amply  proven  that 
Haiti  is  a  splendid  field  for  investigation. 


INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAYS 


By  Pyke  Johnson 

Secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education 

Measurable  progress  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  eon- 
struction  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Intercontinental  High¬ 
way,  linking  together  the  countries  of  the  New  World,  was  made  in  the 
sessions  of  the  First  Inter-American  Highway  Congress,  held  at 
Panama  from  October  7  to  12,  1929. 

The  Congress  was  convened  by  the  Government  of  Panama  for 
the  express  purpose  of  discussing  problems  relating  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  those  national  portions  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  that 
will  extend  from  Panama  northward  to  the  United  States.  Representa¬ 
tives  were  in  attendance  from  all  the  countries  of  Central  America  and 
the  United  States  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  this  first 
long  link  in  the  inter-American  chain,  a  road  from  Texas  to  Panama, 
could  and  should  be  opened  to  traffic  within  five  years. 

As  a  means  to  that  end,  the  congress  resolved  that  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  acting  through  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for 
Highway  Education,  should  be  called  upon  to  create  an  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  highway  commission  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  outlined 
the  purpose  of  that  body  as  the  making  of  a  field  study  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  location,  construction,  maintenance,  and  financing 
of  the  road.  Such  a  commission,  it  was  decided,  should  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  members  and  should  have  as  many  as  eight  if 
each  of  the  countries  through  which  the  road  will  go  desires  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  commission  shall  carry  on  its  work  in  close  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Governments  of  the  several  countries,  and  the  recon¬ 
naissance  surveys  that  may  be  undertaken  wdll  be  conducted  over 
routes  which  the  latter  may  indicate  as  serving  their  major  interests. 
As  the  purpose  of  highways  is  to  promote  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  regions  in  which  they  are  constructed,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  have  the  countries 
themselves  fix  the  route  of  the  projected  Intercontinental  Highway 
that  will  most  effectively  sec\ire  this  purpose. 

The  Union  was  also  asked  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible,  either 
through  the  commission  or  otherwise,  a  rough  approximation  of  the 
cost  of  opening  such  a  road,  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  when  this 
is  once  known,  consideration  of  the  financial  problem  involved  might 
be  undertaken  simultaneously  with  the  examination  into  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  question. 

Technical  headquarters  would  be  maintained  at  Panama,  according 
to  the  terms  of  another  resolution. 
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Finally,  the  delegates  called  upon  the  Governments  of  the  Republics 
of  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  of  America  “to  cooperate  with  the 
Inter-American  Highway  Commission  and  to  facilitate  its  work,  fur¬ 
nishing  all  possible  facilities  for  the  works  to  be  carried  out  in  their 
respective  territories  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission;  such  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  given  with  either  engineers,  assistants,  transportation, 
subsistence,  or  in  other  ways.” 

Throughout  the  deliberations,  which  were  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  two  general  groups,  one  dealing  with  questions  of  policy, 
the  other  with  the  technical  phases,  there  was  a  note  of  urgency 
sounded. 


A  PAEM-noRDERED  ROAD  IN  PANAMA 
A  picturesque  road  along  the  Caribbean  shore  at  Colon  Reach. 


Both  in  the  recorded  resolutions  and  in  the  informal  addresses  of 
the  several  delegates,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  which  it  was  felt  all  countries  would  derive  from  the 
completion  of  this  road.  In  each  case  the  speakers  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  early  construction  would  be  of  great  material  value  in  lessening 
the  cost  of  both  domestic  and  international  transportation,  as  well  as 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  larger  purpose  of  promoting  social 
intercourse  between  the  peoples  of  all  nations  interested. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  project  it  was  the 
judgment  of  the  delegates,  most  of  whom  were  engineers  and  all  of 
whom  were  familiar  with  conditions  in  their  several  countries,  that 
nowhere  is  there  any  obstacle  to  he  overcome  whose  like  has  not 
already  been  solved  without  major  difficulties. 
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With  respect  to  the  type  of  road  to  be  constructed,  opinion  was 
unanimous  that  the  immediate  task  is  one  of  providing  a  means  of 
communication.  To  that  end,  the  conference  went  on  record  as 
approving  the  progressive  system  of  construction.  In  other  words, 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  delegates  that  the  first  work  is  one  of  “roughing 
through  ”  roads  which  will  permit  the  passage  of  motor  transportation. 
Once  this  is  done  and  traffic  begins  to  move,  then  further  improvement 
can  be  undertaken  as  needed. 

The  problem  of  financing  a  highway  of  this  character  was,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  important  cpiestions  before  the  congress. 
However,  delegates  felt  it  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  advance  of  factual 
information  as  to  the  costs  involved. 


ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  I.N  COSTA  RICA 
In  the  public.works  proKram  of  Costa  Rica  es|ierial  attention  is  given  to  liighways. 


One  interesting  proposal  which  was  placed  before  the  meeting  was 
that  made  by  Luis  F.  Clement,  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Panama, 
who  has  been  deeply  interested  in  securing  a  northern  outlet  for  his 
country.  In  effect,  his  suggestion  was  that  these  sections  of  the 
inter- American  highway  (from  Panama  to  Texas)  should  be  considered 
as  a  single  project  and  should  be  so  financed.  If  this  could  be  done, 
then  it  was  thought  that  the  proposal  might  be  handled  as  a  single 
bond  issue.  Each  country  might  then  be  ready  to  guarantee  that 
part  of  the  cost  incurred  in  the  construction  of  its  section  and  each 
would  be  left  free  to  meet  these  costs  by  whatever  method  of  finance 
is  most  suited  to  its  fiscal  requirements.  The  bond-buying  public 
would  have  the  benefit  of ’the  several  guarantees  and  the  net  effect 
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would  be  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  project  and  probably 
so  hasten  its  completion. 

It  was  clear  from  the  several  discussions,  however,  that  none  of 
the  countries  interested  is  holding  back  its  construction  of  roads 
in  anticipation  of  any  single  proposal. 

Both  durin"  the  meetinjis  and  after  them,  the  delegates  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
Tomas  Guardia,  chief  engineer  of  Panama,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Florencio  Ilarmodio  Arosemena  and  Minister  Clement. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  since  the  American  delegation  to  the 
First  Pan  American  Highway  Congress  stopi)ed  in  Panama  in  1924, 
and  there  has  also  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  amount  of  motor 
transportation  which  is  now  found  in  every  part  of  the  Republic. 

Ever\’where  in  Panama  there  is  a  strong  ])ublic  demand  for 
more  highways,  including  more  adefpiate  facilities  for  crossing  the 
canal — a  feeling,  by  the  way,  which  secured  the  approval  of  the 
congress.  Road  work  is  being  carried  on  not  alone  to  tbe  north  but 
also  to  the  south,  and  engineers  in  Panama  say  that  highways  can 
and  will  be  carried  through  to  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Republic 
within  the  course  of  a  few  years  without  the  harrowing  difficulties 
imagined  by  those  who  have  written  of  southern  Panama  without 
having  seen  it. 

The  activity  in  Panama  is  being  duplicated  in  all  of  the  Republics 
through  which  the  contemplated  higliway  will  run.  The  Government 
of  Mexico  has  already  officially  approved  the  route  of  a  highway 
which  will  form  one  of  the  links  in  the  projected  inter-American 
route.  The  interest  of  this  country  in  the  project  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  1929  report  of  the  roads 
commission : 

The  National  Highway  Commission  of  Mexico,  realizing  the  enormous  im¬ 
portance  to  the  country  and  tlie  continent  of  the  termination  of  the  great  Pan 
.\me:ic:n  Highway,  is  giving  preference,  \vithin  its  possibilities,  anti  without 
neglecting  the  construction  of  other  routes  of  no  less  importance,  to  the  building 
of  the  roads  from  Mexico  City  to  I.iaredo,  and  from  Mexico  City  to  rfuchiate, 
which  wilt  form  the  Mexican  division  of  this  transcontinental  highway. 

At  the  present  time  an  improved  road  extends  from  Laredo  on 
the  border  between  Mexico  and  the  I’nited  States,  as  far  as  Monterrey. 
It  is  in  excellent  condition  and  carrying  an  increasing  number  of 
tourists,  with  the  result  that  plans  have  been  formulated  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  hotel  at  Monterey  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  Republic.  Other  sections  are  improve<l  or  now  in  course 
of  improvement. 

The  Goveniment  of  Salvador  has  also  apj)roved  and  is  carrying 
into  execution  a  comprehensive  program  of  highway  construction. 
Included  in  this  program  is  a  road  extending  from  the  border^of 
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{'onstriiction  siang  at  work  on  a  co:!ii)ine<!  road  and  sewerage  project  near  Managua. 


MODERN  PAVING  IN  SAN  SALVADOR 


An  extensive  iirograni  o(  highway  construction  is  under  way  in  Salvador. 
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Guatemala  to  the  frontier  of  Honduras,  which  will  form  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  link  in  the  projected  inter-American  hifjhway. 

In  Honduras,  an  announcement  recently  made  indicates  that  work 
will  soon  he  started  on  the  Pacific  coastal  hifjhway  which  will  extend 
from  the  frontier  of  Salvador  to  the  border  of  Nicaragua.  When 
completed  this  road  may  be  utilized  as  the  Honduran  link  in  the 
intercontinental  highway. 

In  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  preferential  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  construction  of  public  works,  including  high¬ 
ways,  and  preliminary  studies  which  have  been  made  indicate  that 
in  none  of  the  countries  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  be  encountered 
which  would  hinder  construction  of  such  a  highway. 


A  MEXICAN  HIGHWAY 


Near  Parhuoa  on  the  road  conneoting  that  city  with  the  capitai. 


The  economic  significance  of  roads  connecting  the  several  Repub¬ 
lics  can  not  be  overemphasized.  Not  only  will  they  serve  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  Republics,  but  they  will  undoubtedly 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  people  within  each  nation  in  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  one  another.  The  construction  of  main  highways  will  almost 
certainly  be  followed  by  the  building  of  branch  roads,  extending  to 
every  point  of  the  several  Republics  and  constituting  an  outlet  for 
the  products  of  all  districts,  many  of  which  are  now  completely 
isolated  because  of  the  inadequacy  or  entire  absence  of  means  of 
communication.  Improved  transportation  facilities  will  increase  the 
production  capacity  of  the  countries,  bring  all  sections  into  closer 
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touch  with  the  ports,  and  consequently  with  world  markets,  and  in 
{jeneral  improve  and  promote  the  economic  status  of  the  people. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  connection  between 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  and  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  none  of  the 
Republics  through  which  these  northern  sections  of  the  inter-American 
highway  will  pass  is  in  direct  land  communication  with  another.  It  is 
only  by  way  of  the  sea  or  air  that  one  may  proceed  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  The  completion  of  a  Continental  Highway 
will  completely  change  this  condition,  and  the  bringing  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  several  countries  into  closer  contact  with  each  other 
should  be  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  closer  political,  cultural, 
and  economic  relations  between  the  nations. 

The  significance  of  the  congress  was  well  expressed  by  J.  Walter 
Drake,  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  an  epochal  occasion;  one  which  marks  the  l)eginning  of  a  new  era  in  Pan 
.\inerican  relations;  an  era  in  which  through  the  intimate  medium  of  highway 
transjjortation  our  peoples  are  to  be  bound  together  in  new  ties  of  friendship  and 
international  accord. 

The  delegates  who  participated  in  the  deliberations  were; 

CANAL  ZONE 

Maj.  II.  Wheeler,  Assistant  Engineer  of  Maintenance. 

Mr.  George  W.  Green,  Munici|)al  Enginwr. 

COSTA  HICA 

Enrique  Fonseca  Zuniga,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  to  Panama  and  former  Secretary 
of  the  Dojiartment  of  Public  Works. 

.luan  Matamoros,  Assistant  Director  of  Roads  and  Bridges  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

GUATEMALA 

Eduardo  leaza 

HONDURAS 

Dr.  M.  E.  Vehlsciuez,  Minister  of  Honduras  to  Panama. 

NICARAGUA 

Bernabe  Portocarrero,  .\ssistant  Manager,  Pacific  Railway  of  Nicaragua. 

PANAMA 

Luis  F.  Clement,  Secretary  of  .\griculture  and  Public  Works. 

Tomas  Guardia,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Central  Roads  Board  and  delegate  to 
Second  Pan  .\mcrican  Highway  Congress. 

Enrique  Linares,  jr.,  .\cting  Chief  of  Central  Roads  Board. 

Jose  Ram6n  Guizado,  Divisional  Chief  in  Charge  of  Road  Work  in  Chiriqui  Prov¬ 
ince. 

Leopoldo  .Arosemena,  Secretary,  Panama  Federation  for  Highway  Education, 
memlicr  Pan  American  Highway  Commission. 

Macario  Soils. 

Rodolfo  Herbruger. 

S.  Ernesto  Duque. 

SALVADOR 

Manuel  L6pez  Harrison. 
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UNITED  STATES 

John  G.  Soiitli,  Minister  of  tlie  Unitecl  States  to  Panama. 

J.  Walter  Drake,  former  .\ssistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Pan  .\merican  Confederation  of  Highway  Education. 

T.  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Highway  Education  Board,  memlxT  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Pan  .\merican  Confederation  for  Highway  Education. 

H.  H.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  First  Pan  .\merican 
Highway  Congress,  member  of  the  Highway  Education  Board,  treasurer  of 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

E.  W.  James,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Design,  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Pyke  Johnson,  secretary  of  American  delegation  to  Second  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  Congress,  secretary  of  United  States  Highway  Education  Board. 


BUSY  DAYS  IN  PANAMA 

liy  William  A.  Reid, 

Trade  Adeiser,  Pan  American  Union 

AT  early  dawn  Balboa  stood  “silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien”  and 
gazed  upon  a  vast  body  of  water  that  lay  to  the  westward.  He 
and  his  followers  had  endured  20  days  of  hardship  and  suffering  in 
traversing  the  isthmus  that  separates  the  two  greatest  oceans. 

Now,  how  different!  At  dawn,  at  midday,  at  dusk — indeed,  all 
day  long,  the  airplane  is  transporting  people  across  the  same  isthmus 
in  an  hour’s  time.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  days  of  land  travel  through  the 
jungle  have  been  reduced  to  minutes  of  air  travel  over  the  jungle. 

And  ships  of  all  nations — every  day  has  its  (piota — are  passing  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Big  passenger  vessels  clear  their  upper  decks  and 
place  easj’  chairs  thereon.  Then  their  passengers  are  invited  to  these 
outdoor  vantage  points,  where  in  sunshine  or  in  shade  they  may 
gaze  upon  the  results  of  the  “greatest  liberty  man  ever  took  with 
nature.” 

Midday  comes  around.  Invitingly  spread  tables,  served  by  stew¬ 
ards  clad  in  immaculate  white,  are  placed  upon  the  upper  deck,  and 
luncheon  is  served  in  the  open  air  as  ship  and  passengers  slowly  move 
onward.  The  winding  route  and  the  near  and  distant  views,  the  locks 
and  the  lakes,  the  spectacle  of  nature  harnessed  by  the  skill  of  man 
and  the  beauty  of  tiopical  verdure  gradually  unfold.  Could  any  voy¬ 
age  of  46  miles  be  more  thrilling,  more  interesting,  more  inspiring? 

Here  and  there  along  the  canal  we  are  meeting  ships.  Ahead  is  an 
oil  tanker  bearing  petroleum  from  Peru  to  England;  a  vessel  from 
Puget  Sound  is  loaded  with  building  lumber  for  New  T’ork;  then 
comes  into  view  a  famous  British  liner  en  route  to  Australia,  bearing 
emigrants  on  their  way  from  England’s  crowded  cities  to  the  sparsely 
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IMiotoicrAph  by  UnitMl  StKtM  Air  Servic 

CRISTOBAL.  CAXAL  ZOXE 

Aerial  view  of  some  of  the  piers  an<l  warehouses  at  Cristobal,  Caribliean  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal. 


peopled  lands  of  the  Antipodes.  In  Gaillard  Cut  a  bif?  German  steamer 
passes  and  salutes;  a  ship  with  sturdy  sailors  under  the  Norwegian 
flag  moves  slowly  by,  bound  for  the  South  Seas.  Ne.xt  we  meet  a  mi¬ 
nute  craft  hewn  in  as  ancient  a  manner  as  those  Balboa  saw  centuries 
ago.  A  man  and  a  woman  are  its  sole  occupants;  probably  these  two 
human  beings,  born  and  bred  in  the  Panama  jungle,  are  the  builders 
of  this  tiny  but  useful  canoe. 

And  so  the  story  could  be  carried  on  and  on.  There  is  no  end  to 
this  active  life,  these  busy  days  along  the  Panama  Canal.  Every 
morning  there  are  ships  waiting  at  each  entrance,  and  every  night 
counts  vessels  which  have  passed  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  are  again 
on  their  courses  to  ports  all  over  the  world. 

But  the  canal  and  its  services  to  the  nations  are  not  the  only  features 
of  activity  that  interest  the  thoughtful  traveler.  Some  of  the  phases 
of  progress  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  well  as  its  cities  and  towns 
well  merit  consideration. 

Quick  transportation  has  not  only  come  to  Panama  as  an  ocean-to- 
ocean  service ;  it  has  been  made  available  from  continent  to  continent. 
Tbe  crossroads  of  the  seas  has  also  become  a  crossroads  of  the  skies. 
At  the  airfields  of  the  Isthmus  the  planes  from  North  America  are 
landing  passengers  and  mail.  Conversely,  the  planes  bound  from 
South  America  are  pausing  at  Panama  before  continuing  their 
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flight  to  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Miami.  And  Panama  has 
also  become  the  northern  terminal  of  the  company  that  has  brought 
the  most  rapid  transit  to  (\>lombia  which  that  Republic  has  ever 
known.  Bogota,  Buenaventura,  Barrancpiilla,  and  other  Colombian 
cities  are  now  within  a  few  hours’  flight  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Most  ships  disembark  their  passengers  at  Cristobal,  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  and  Balboa,  on  the  Pacific,  the  ports  contiguous  to  Colon  and 
Panama  City,  respectively.  Everybody  wants  to  spend  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  days  on  shore  to  see  and  to  participate  in  the  life  and  activity 
of  these  cosmopolitan  ports.  And  in  both  there  are  innumerable  car¬ 
riages  and  motor  cars  whose  drivers  are  bidding  for  the  stranger’s 
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FORT  SAN  LORENZO,  PANAMA 

Ruins  of  what  were  once  important  Spanish  fortiflcations  on  the  Caribbean  coast. 

patronage;  and  to  the  latter’s  surprise,  15  or  20  cents  will  take  him 
into  the  heart  of  Panama  or  Colon.  Along  the  w^ay  he  finds  that  sani¬ 
tation,  engineering,  architecttire,  landscaping,  and  road  building  have 
all  reached  a  perfection  that  is  marvelous  to  behold. 

At  the  Caribbean  end  of  the  canal  the  cluster  of  steamship  offices 
belonging  to  leading  companies  of  the  world  leaves  little  or  nothing  to 
he  desired  in  the  way  of  usefulness  or  beauty.  At  Balboa  the 
administration  building  for  the  canal  and  the  many  structures  that 
house  canal  officials  and  the  army  of  staff  workers  are  models  of 
tropical  construction  and  sanitary  progress. 

It  is  therefore  through  avenues  of  beauty  and  utility  that  the 
stranger  drives  in  reaching  Panama  City  or  Colon.  Both  cities, 
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TIIK  RAILWAY  STATION,  PANAMA  PITY 
Terminal  of  the  railroad  which  connects  the  capital  with  Colon. 
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Panama  with  its  00, 000  ])o|)iilatiou  and  ('olon  with  half  that  number, 
are  strikingly  cosmopolitan.  One  recalls  that  during  canal-construc¬ 
tion  days  at  least  half  a  hundred  nations  were  represented  in  the 
laboring  forces.  Work  completed,  many  of  these  laborers  never 
returned  to  their  native  lands.  Panama  became  their  permanent 
home;  and  here  their  children  have  been  born  and  reared,  and  here 
to-<lay  we  find  representatives  of  all  races  and  most  nationalities. 

The  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  also  present  phases  of  the  ])ast  as 
well  as  e.xamples  of  advanced  municipal  progress.  Narrow  streets, 
iron-barred  balconies,  patios,  massive  churches,  stone  walls,  and  stone 
arches  typify  the  ideas  of  the  builders  of  past  centuries.  In  the  new 
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A  VKSSKL  PASSIN’fi  THK  MIKAKLoKKS  LOCKS,  PANAMA  ('ANAL 

sections  of  these  cities  we  find  splendid  boulevards,  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  facilities,  children’s  playgrounds,  schools,  beautiful  parks, 
and  a  profusion  of  palms  and  tropical  flowers. 

It  is  into  sucb  an  environment  that  visitors  from  abroad  come  to 
enjoy  the  sights;  it  is  hereabout  that  they  see  how  a  fever-ridden 
land  has  almost  magically  l)een  changed  into  a  healthful  country. 
Here,  too,  they  see  e.xcellent  hospitals  and  laboratories,  where  scien¬ 
tists  whose  discoveries  are  saving  thousands  from  sickness  or  untimely 
death  are  spending  their  lives  in  the  study  of  tropical  diseases. 
Here  the  (iorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tro|)ical  Medicine  began  its 
labors — labors  based  on  the  services  ami  discoveries  of  the  “Con- 
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queror  of  Plagues”  and  his  associates,  which  henceforth  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  studied  and  applied  all  over  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Many  visitors  enjoy  the  beautiful  drives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal 
administration  building  in  Balboa,  where  grow  trees  that  have  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  label  on  each  tree  tells  its  name,  its 
native  habitat,  and  other  facts.  Most  of  them  have  arrived  via  the 
e.xperimental  gardens  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Coming  from  afar  as  mere 
seeds  or  seedlings,  they  spend  some  time  on  the  farm  reclaimed  from 
the  Panama  jungle,  and  when  sufficiently  large  are  placed  to  adorn 
streets  and  parks.  Wherever  the  site  may  be  selected,  Panama’s 
heavy  rains  and  intense  sunshine  soon  give  the  newcomer  a  chance 
to  grow  and  mature. 

The  business  of  going  shopping  at  Panama  or  Colon  presents  an 
interest  that  seems  to  be  eagerly  awaited  by  every  passenger  arriving 
by  steamship  or  by  airship.  Far  and  wide  have  been  heralded  the 
fame  of  the  Isthmian  shops.  These  are  owned  or  operated  by  Pan¬ 
amanians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Turks,  Americans, 
Italians,  or  other  people  from  far  corners  of  the  earth.  The  products 
they  offer  the  visitor  are  even  more  varied  than  are  the  keepers  of  the 
shops  in  and  about  w’hich  the  tourists  gather.  Every  day  there  is  a 
ship  in  port  and  every  day  the  old  “jingle  bell”  coaches  and  the 
motor  cars  are  whisking  the  newcomer  from  ships  and  hotels  to  the 
so-called  bargain  counters.  Bai^ains,  of  course,  there  are  to  be 
found,  but  one  must  be  his  own  judge.  Prices  drop  astonishingly  as 
experienced  shoppers  make  offers  for  a  given  article. 

What  do  the  shops  display?  The  answer  might  be — ei'erythirig. 
Perfumes  and  soaps  from  France,  silks  of  many  colors  made  into  a 
hundred  articles  from  Japan,  China,  India,  teakwood  figures  from  the 
Irrawaddy  country,  men’s  silk  suits  made  in  Ceylon,  furs  from  Arctic 
lands,  “Panama”  hats  (which  come  from  Ecuador),  feather  pictures 
from  Mexico  and  Colombia,  Spanish  wines  and  liquors,  pearls  found 
off  Panamanian  islands,  tagua  ornaments,  jewelry  of  every  description, 
and  a  multitude  of  travel  requisites,  such  as  leather  bags,  trunks, 
waterproof  coats,  and  steamer  rugs.  Indeed,  these  shops  have  made 
or  imported  almost  everything  that  is  needed  to  extract  the  dollars 
from  those  who  possess  them. 

There  is  a  busy  dividend-paying  railroad  operating  between  Panama 
and  Colon  and  its  sev^eral  passenger  trains  each  way  every  day  are  usu¬ 
ally  w'ell  filled.  One  who  knows  Panamanian  history  will  remember 
that  at  midnight  on  January  27,  1855,  as  the  rain  came  down  in  tor¬ 
rents,  tw'o  construction  gangs  met;  each  had  laid  rails  inland,  from 
Caribbean  and  Pacific  respectively.  For  five  long  years  they  had 
labored — and  many  had  died — but  at  last  there  was  a  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  railroad  to-day  is  not  exactlj^ 
along  the  route  of  the  early  builders,  but  its  general  course  is  the  same. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING,  PANAMA  CITY 

This  building  was  erected  in  1910  on  the  site  of  the  old  Cabildo  where  independence  from  Spain  was 

declared  in  1821. 

Festooned  by  coconut  palms,  a  monument  stands  near  the  Caribbean 
entrance  to  the  canal.  It  bears,  cut  in  stone,  the  profiles  of  the  three 
men  of  money  and  foresight  who  supplied  the  capital  for  building  the 
railway.  These  men  were  William  H.  Aspinwall,  Henry  Chauncey, 
and  John  L.  Stevens.  At  the  new^  railway  station  in  Panama,  the 
opposite  end  of  the  line,  a  bronze  tablet  honors  another  hero,  the  chief 
engineer  who  led  the  laboring  forces  through  jungle  from  shore  to 
shore — George  M.  Totten.  In  honor  of  long  and  faithful  services  the 
railway  company  in  1925  erected  this  tablet  to  his  memory.  And 
still  another  monument  commemorates  services  to  Panama,  paying 
tribute  to  a  Frenchman,  the  hero  of  Suez,  who  here  fell  short  of  his 
goal — Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  It  is  one  of  the  points  of  interest 
that  thousands  of  tourists  see  as  they  drive  about  Colon,  formerly 
called  Aspinwall. 

Among  the  busy  places  on  the  Isthmus  are  the  gigantic  piers  and 
warehouses  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal.  They  cover  many  acres  of 
space  and  possess  every  modern  means  for  handling  cargo.  Since  the 
warehouse  floors  are  built  of  smooth  cement  or  asphalt  they  offer 
the  utmost  facility  for  the  use  of  the  electric  truck.  There  are  several 
hundred  of  these  so-called  “mechanical  mules,”  each  of  which  is 
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operated  by  a  man  who  stands  on  a  low  step  at  one  end.  So  powerful 
are  the  trucks  and  so  skilled  are  the  operators  that  a  single  machine 
can  quickly  pick  up  8  or  10  barrels  of  cement,  Hour,  or  rice,  and  deliver 
its  car^ro  anywhere  about  the  huildinp:  or  at  another  pier.  Other 
classes  of  cargo  are  just  as  e.xpeditiously  handled.  When  we  remember 
that  the  canal  is  a  point  of  transhipment  for  many  commodities,  the 
important  part  played  by  the  electric  truck  may  he  better  understood. 
With  half  a  hundred  of  them  at  work  in  the  same  building,  the 
scene  is  one  of  striking  interest.  Thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  are  in 
rapid  motion;  trucks  may  he  serving  half  a  dozen  ships  at  the  same 
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time.  Naturally,  the  business  of  keeping  check  on  such  active  cargo 
movement  is  a  tremendous  task.  But  a  tall  man,  clad  in  white  duck 
and  wearing  a  white  cork  helmet,  moves  here  and  there  along  these 
battle  piers  of  commerce.  He  utters  few  orders,  he  seems  a  silent 
person.  But  he  is  effectively  commanding  a  traffic  army  which  is 
every  day  moving  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  commodities  from  and 
destined  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  at  present  offering  to  the 
tourist  a  wide  range  of  scenes  and  interests,  and  at  the  same  time 
opening  new  fields  of  action  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  stockman. 
We  refer  to  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  now  being  expended  in 
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constructing  highways.  A  striking  illustration  of  progress  of  this 
nature  was  shown  to  the  delegates  to  the  Highway  Congress  which 
convened  in  Panama  City  in  October  last.* 

One  day  these  visitors  were  taken  on  a  motor  e.xcursion  over  the 
new  road  that  has  been  constructed  westward  from  Panama  City; 
that  is,  through  the  Provinces  of  Panama,  Code,  Ijos  Santos,  Herrera, 
and  Veragua  to  Santiago,  a  distance  of  165  miles.  Within  a  year  or 
two  this  road  is  expected  to  reach  David,  a  city  about  300  miles  from 
the  country’s  capital.  More  than  a  thousand  laborers  are  now 
engaged  on  the  work,  building  funds  being  supplied  from  a  $5,000,000 
foreign  loan. 

This  new  road  to  a  new  region  seems  destined  to  meet  tourist 
demands  for  seeing  some  of  the  interior  of  the  republic;  while  to 
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residents  of  Panama,  Colon,  and  the  Canal  Zone  it  will  offer  a  motor 
e.xcursion  to  the  highlands  of  the  country  where  a  complete  change 
of  temperature  may  be  enjoyed.  Every  foreigner  who  has  lived  a  few 
years  in  the  Tropics  is  aware  of  the  need  for  a  respite  from  heat,  and 
soon  the  thousands  in  the  canal  service  will  have  the  mountains  or 
highlands  of  western  Panama  within  motoring  distance  of  their 
homes. 

In  another  direction  the  republic’s  highways  are  gradually  extend¬ 
ing.  To-day  we  may  enjoy  a  fine  motor  road  to  the  ruins  of  Old 
Panama;  and  from  there  eastward  through  picturesque  villages. 

Still  another  highway  looms  upon  the  horizon.  This  is  the  pro- 
[losed  road  from  Panama  to  Colon.  At  present  it  is  possible  to  go 
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by  motor  only  a  portion  of  the  way  between  these  cities,  but  the 
promised  highway  will  enable  the  motorist  to  cross  the  Isthmus  in 
his  own  car.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  road  may  follow 
the  general  direction  of  the  “Golden  Trail” — the  ancient  trail  over 
which  precious  New  World  ores  were  transported  to  help  swell  the 
coffers  of  European  monarchs. 

Thus  we  see  some  of  the  agencies  that  contribute  singly  and  jointly 
to  make  every  day  a  busy  day  in  Panama,  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea 
and  air.  Ships  must  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean;  mail  and  passengers 
keep  the  airplanes  busy  in  the  skies;  the  railroad  sends  frequent 
trains  along  its  tracks;  ships  disembark  passengers  at  both  ends  of 
the  canal,  whence  motor  cars  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  carry  them  off 
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on  many  a  sightseeing  trip ;  shopkeepers  of  various  nationalities  with 
their  runners  and  barkers  proclaim  the  interesting  and  “low-priced” 
goods  from  all  the  world,  “especially  imported  for  the  tourist.” 

As  the  latter  boards  a  vessel  for  the  homeward  voyage,  be  it  at 
Cristobal  or  Balboa,  he  is  likely  to  observe  official  airplanes  sailing 
above  him  and  undersea  craft  descending  into  the  depths.  If  he  is 
headed  for  the  Pacific,  he  gazes  for  hours  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
isle-dotted  Bay  of  Panama;  if  steaming  out  of  Colon,  he  sees  in  the 
background  a  long  stretch  of  low-lying  mountains  and  the  many 
bays  frequented  years  ago  by  “filibusters  and  financiers.”  The 
course  is  along  the  same  old  shores  but  to-day’s  busy  people  are 
writing  entirely  different  history. 
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Pan  American  Commission  on  Cnstoms  Procedure  and  Port  Formali¬ 
ties. — From  November  18  to  26,  inclusive,  the  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  held  sessions  in 
the  Pan  American  Union,  in  accordance  with  previous  action  taken 
by  the  Governing  Board.  A  description  of  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  including  the  text  of  the  conclusions,  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  at  the  opening  session  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  and  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  the  Vice  Chairman.  At  the 
closing  session  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  was  made  by  the 
Delegate  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  and  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Julius  H.  Klein,  and  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  also 
spoke.  The  members  of  the  Commission  were  received  by  President 
Hoover  on  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  and  the  following  day, 
Wednesday,  November  27,  many  of  the  delegates  were  guests  of  the 
(!'ustoms  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  New  York,  where 
a  tour  of  inspection  was  made  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  customs 
facilities  of  the  port. 

During  the  course  of  the  conference  the  members  of  the  Commission 
were  guests  at  luncheon  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
and  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  Commander  P.  E.  D.  Nagle,  of 
the  Pan  American  Airways. 

Simplification  oj  the  calendar. — It  will  be  recalled  that  a  resolution 
was  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Habana  recommending  that  the  countries  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  appoint  national  committees  to  study  calendar 
simplification  and  prepare  for  participation  in  an  international  con- 
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ference  to  determine  the  best  method  of  reform.  A  letter  dated 
December  2,  from  the  Minister  of  Guatemala  at  Washington,  Dr. 
Adrian  Recinos,  states  that  the  Government  of  Guatemala  has 
appointed  the  following  Committee  on  the  Simplification  of  the 
Calendar:  Senores  Don  Claudio  Urrutia,  Don  Luis  Aguilar  Pelaez, 
Don  Luis  Leonardo,  and  Don  Pedro  Samora  Castellanos. 

Information  has  also  reached  the  Pan  American  Union  of  the 
appointment  of  a  similar  Brazilian  Committee,  as  follows; 

Dr.  .\inaru  da  Silveira,  Cliairinan; 

Dr.  Bulhdcs  do  Carvalho,  Director  of  Statistics; 

Dr.  Sampaio  Ferraz,  Director  of  Meteorology; 

Dr.  Sodr6  da  Gama,  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory; 

Dr.  Mario  Martins  Costa,  of  the  Federal  Accounting  Department  of  Railways; 

Senhor  Tasso  B.  Garcia  Paido,  representing  labor; 

Senhor  Jos6  de  .\vellar  Werneck; 

Colonel  Alipio  de  Prinio,  Director  of  the  Military  Geographical  Service; 

Dr.  Edgard  Roquette  Pinto,  Director  of  the  National  Museum; 

Admiral  .lulio  Cesar  de  Noronha  Santos,  Director  of  Navigation; 

Dr.  Edcr  .lansen  de  Mello,  of  the  National  Department  of  Public  Health; 

Senhora  Jeronyma  Mesquita,  of  the  National  Council  of  Women; 

Senhorita  Bertha  Lutz,  of  the  Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women ; 

Senhora  Casilda  Martins,  of  the  National  Council  of  Women; 

Seidiorita  Carmen  Portinho,  of  the  Women’s  University  Union; 
and  the  following  Associations; 

Geographical  Society  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro; 

National  Society  of  .Agriculture; 

Bankers  Association; 

Brazilian  Society  of  Engineers; 

British  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

Official  Spanish  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  and  Industry; 

French  Chamlx'r  of  Commerce; 

American  Chamljer  of  Commerce; 

Center  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  represented  by  Senhor  Hildebrando 
Gomes  Barreto; 

Commercial  Employees’  Union  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and 

Association  of  Commercial  Employees  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  League  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

National  committees  on  calendar  simplification  have  now  been 
formed  in  ten  American  Republics,  the  eight  others,  besides  Brazil 
and  Guatemala,  being  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Pent,  Salvador,  and  United  States. 

THE  COUNSELOR’S  OFFICE 

Latin  American  music. — The  forty-eighth  concert  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  music  given  in  the  Pan  American  Union  was  postponed  from 
December  16  to  December  30,  owing  to  the  period  of  official  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  late  Secretary  of  War.  The  Counselor  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 
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Interest  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  music  by  Latin 
American  composers  is  increasingly  marked,  according  to  informa- 
tioi  received  by  the  Counselor.  The  United  States  Army  Band, 
which  has  accpiired  during  the  last  three  years  a  very  large  repextoire 
of  music  by  Latin  American  composers,  featured  these  compositions 
in  a  special  program  played  at  128  concerts  in  a  tour  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  during  the  months  of  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  United  States  Navy  Band  also  has  acquired  a  program  of 
Latin  American  music. 

THE  TRADE  ADVISER’S  OFFICE 

Booklet  on  Nicaragua. — The  Trade  Adviser  has  prepared  a  new 
edition  of  the  descriptive  booklet  on  Nicaragua,  which  is  now  in  press. 
This  pamphlet  is  No.  14  of  the  American  Nation  Seiies.  It  carries 
much  fresh  material  which  was  obtained  from  the  field  notes  of  the 
Trade  Adviser,  who  recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  Central 
America  and  northern  South  America.  In  addition,  the  booklet  is 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  new  pictures  depicting  Nicaraguan 
progress  and  development,  some  of  the  300  photographs  gathered  by 
the  Trade  Adviser  on  his  recent  journey.  Many  of  these  pictures 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  Union’s  1930  booklets  on  Latin  American 
countries  and  commodities  of  commerce. 

Lantern  slides. — A  Trip  to  Banana-Land  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
46  colored  lantern  slides  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  These  slides  illus¬ 
trate  many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  planting,  harvest¬ 
ing,  shipping,  and  distribution  of  the  banana.  They  will  augment 
the  Union’s  collection  of  slides  on  industrial  activities  in  the  various 
Republics  to  the  South,  all  of  which  are  available  to  borrowers, 
expressage  being  the  only  charge. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Inter- American  bibliography. — The  Republic  of  Cuba  is  the  first 
nation  to  appoint  its  delegates  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Bibliography  to  be  held  in  Habana  beginning  February  24.  Dr. 
Francisco  de  P.  Coronado  has  been  named  chairman  and  Dr.  Jorge 
Le  Roy  secretary  of  the  delegation.  The  other  members  are  Dr. 
Juan  Miguel  Dihigo,  Dr.  Francisco  Llaca  Ai^udin,  Dr.  Carlos  M. 
Trelles,  Dr.  Joaquin  Llaverias,  and  Dr.  Emeterio  S.  de  Santovenia. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  of  Cuba  appointed  Dr.  Ram6n 
A.  Catala  secretary  general  of  the  conference  and  Dr.  Enrique  Gay 
Calb6  assistant  secretary  general.  This  conference  is  held  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States. 

Fourteen  countries  have  now  constituted  their  national  cooperating 
committees  on  bibliography.  These  are  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
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Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Salvador,  United  States,  and  Uruguay, 

The  Library  an  official  depository. — Efforts  are  being  continued  to 
secure  action  by  each  nation  member  of  tbe  Pan  American  Union 
designating  the  section  devoted  to  it  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  a  depository  for  one  copy  of  all  official  publications  and,  if 
the  law  permits,  of  one  copy  of  all  books  copyrighted.  A  decided 
increase  is  noticeable  in  the  number  of  books  being  received  from  those 
countries  which  have  taken  such  action. 

Photographs  oj  Mexico. — The  Library  has  received  from  the  Em¬ 
bassy  of  Mexico  in  Washington  an  interesting  collection  of  large  and 
beautiful  photographs  of  colonial  religious  edifices  in  various  sections 
of  the  Republic,  25  photographs  of  modern  Mexico  City,  and  16  draw¬ 
ings  and  photographs  of  the  National  Theater.  These,  as  well  as 
other  photographs  in  the  files  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  may  be 
borrowed  gratis  by  responsible  persons  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

Magazines  and  books  received. — The  following  new  magazines  have 
reached  the  desk  of  the  Librarian  during  the  past  month: 

Escuela  Normal  de  Costa  Rica.  Revista  Mensual.  Published  by  the  school  at 
Heredia.  Ano  1,  No.  1,  Oct.  12,  1929.  16  p.  8°. 

Magazine  Excelsior.  Published  by  Aguirre  Veldsquez,  Jr.,  Guatemala  city. 
Afto  1,  No.  1,  Octolier  26,  1929.  Weekly.  8  p. 

Boletin  Fabril.  Organo  de  la  Sociedad  Nacioiial  de  Industrias.  Published 
monthly  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  V’.  M.  Arana,  Lima,  Peru.  Ano  1,  No.  1, 
Octolx'r,  1929.  51  p.  illus.  8°. 

The  South  American.  Published  monthly  by  the  Ibis  Literary  enterprise, 
Porto  Alegre,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil.  Ano  1,  No.  1,  October, 
1929.  4  p. 

Among  the  books  just  received  are  a  collection  of  43  novels  by  the 
noted  Brazilian  author,  Anselrno  Ribas  (Coelho  Net  to,  pseud.),  and 
the  following: 

Lihros  colombianos.  Por  L.  E.  Nieto  Caballero.  Segunda  y  tercera  serie. 
Bogotd,  Editorial  Minerva,  1928.  2  vols. 

Civilizacion  y  cultura  indigena.  Por  .Abel  G.  Retamo.so.  La  Paz,  Josd  L. 
Calderon,  1927.  90  p. 

Cultura  y  beneficencia  durante  la  colonia.  Por  Pablo  Cabrera.  (Tesoros  del 
jj.asado  Argentino.)  Cdrdoba,  Est.  Grdf.  La  Elzeviriana,  1925.  429  p. 

San  .Martin  y  la  gran  epopeya.  Por  Tomds  Guido.  Buenos  .Aires,  El  .Ateneo, 
1928.  261  p.  (Vol.  7  of  the  series  Grandes  escritores  argentinos.) 

Conceptos  fnndumcntales.  Confereneias  y  e.seritos  cientfficos.  Por  Florentino 
Ameghino.  Compilaci6n  hecha  por  .Alfredo  J.  Torcelli.  Buenos  .Aires,  El 
.Ateneo,  192S.  236  j).  (Vol.  16  of  the  series  Grandes  escritores  argentinos.) 

Cddigo  ciinl  panamericano.  Tltulo  preliminar:  Derechos  personates — derecho 
de  familia.  Resumen  y  aplicacidn  del  curso  <le  derecho  civil  americano  comparado 
dictado  en  la  I'niversidad  do  la  Habana.  Slnte.sis  y  reforma  de  las  legislaciones 
civiles  americanas.  Prccedida  de  una  expo.sici6n  de  motivos.  Por  Franci.sco 
Cosentini.  Con  una  iutroduccidn  del  Dr.  Antonio  Sdnehez  de  Bu.stamente  .  .  . 
Habana,  Vox  Populorum,  Prado  64  |1929].  178  p. 
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Monografia  estadistica  del  Departamcnto  de  Anlioquia.  Por  Diego  Monsalve. 
Medellin,  Imprenta  oficial,  1929.  210  p.  illus. 

Reminiscencias  hinioricas  de  Venezuela.  Por  el  Doctor  Francisco  Gonzdlez 
Guinan  .  .  .  2nd  ed.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  tip.  del  Comercio,  1929.  285  p. 

El  Cusco.  Su  espiritu,  sii  vida,  sus  maravillas.  Por  D.  F.  Eguren  de  Larrea. 
Publicado  por  la  direccion  de  vias  de  comunicacidn  del  Peru,  como  aporte  al 
Congreso  Suramericano  de  Turisnio  reunido  en  Lima  en  octubre  de  1929.  Lima, 
Imp.  de  Excelsior,  1929.  1(50  p.  illus. 

Antiguo  Peru.  Primera  epoca.  Por  Julio  C.  Tello.  Editado  por  la  Comisidn 
organizadora  del  Segundo  Congreso  Sudamericano  de  Turismo.  Lima,  Imp.  de 
Excelsior,  1929.  1(58  p.  illus.  maps. 

La  red  nacional  de  carreteras.  Por  el  Ingo.  Ernesto  Diez  Canseco.  Segunda 
cdicidn,  ampliada  y  completada  por  el  Ingo.  J.  F.  Aguilar  Revoredo.  Lima, 
Imprenta  Torres  Aguirre,  1929.  227  p.  map.  illus. 

Pequena  historia  de  literatura  brasileira.  Pelo  Ronald  de  Carvalho.  3rd  ed. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  F.  Briguiet  &  Comp.,  1925.  445  p. 

Brazil  turismo.  Pelo  Symphronio  de  Magalhaes.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa 
Nacional,  1929.  104  p.  illus. 

Diccionario  das  plantas  uteis  do  Brasil  e  das  exoiicas  cultivadas.  Por  M.  Pio 
Correa.  Vol.  1.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1926.  747  p.,  106  pis., 
(557  illus. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Teacher-Training  Courses  in  Latin  America. — Pamphlet  No.  12  of 
the  Education  Series  in  English,  bearing  the  foregoing  title,  has 
recently  come  from  the  press  and  will  be  distributed  among  educators 
especially  interested  in  this  subject,  including  officers  of  admission 
in  colleges  and  universities  where  numbers  of  Latin  American  students 
are  found. 

Argentine  tribute  to  American  teacher. — Through  the  Division  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  a 
large  testimonial  album  with  a  handsome  design  embossed  in  gold 
and  silver  presented  in  1900  to  Miss  Annette  D.  Haven,  who  was  for 
some  time  principal  of  the  Normal  School  for  Girls  at  La  Rioja, 
Argentina.  Miss  Haven  was  one  of  the  American  teachers  engaged 
by  Argentina  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  a 
movement  initiated  by  President  Sarmiento  in  1870.  In  this  album 
her  former  pupils,  as  well  as  teachers  and  friends,  express  their  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  fine  educational  work  accomplished  by  Miss  Haven  in 
Argentina.  This  valuable  gift,  made  by  Miss  Haven’s  nephew, 
Lieut.  H.  W.  Haven,  of  Annapolis,  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  in 
the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Visitors. — Recent  visitors  to  the  division  included  Miss  Raquel 
Ahumada,  who  was  about  to  return  to  Chile  after  having  held  a 
teaching  fellowship  at  Vassar  College  for  two  years,  w'here  she  obtained 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  English,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Duggan, 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education  of  New  York,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  a  tour  of  South  America  to  gather  information 
for  the  new  Latin  American  division  of  the  institute. 


INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES 
AND  RELAnONS 

GUATEMALA-HONDURAS 

Settlement  of  boundary  disputes. — ()n  October  25,  1929,  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States  informed  the  Governments 
of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  that  it  felt  the  discussions  regarding  the 
boundarj'  disputes  between  their  countries  had  reached  a  point 
where  further  progress  could  best  be  realized  by  a  frank  and  friendly 
exchange  of  views,  and  invited  both  Governments  to  name  delegates 
to  meet  in  Washington  for  that  purpose,  saying  also  that  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Department  of  State  would  participate  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  if  so  desired. 

Both  Governments  invited  have  accepted,  and  the  first  meeting 
of  the  delegates  takes  place  on  January  15,  1930.  (Press  release  from 
the  Department  of  State,  November  12,  1929.) 


CUBA 


Opening  of  the  American  Academy  of  International  Law. — 
The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  voted  on 
February  18,  1928,  to  submit  through  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  all  material  pertaining  to  the  future  codification  of  international 
law,  “to  the  end  that  through  a  scientific  consideration  thereof  the 
latter  may  make  a  technical  study  *  *  ♦  and  present  its  find¬ 

ings  and  formulas,  in  a  report  on  the  matter.” 

As  a  result  of  this  resolution  an  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the 
institute  became  necessary.  At  a  meeting  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  institute  in  Habana  from  February  28  to  March  7,  1929,  it  w'as 
decided  that  the  seat  of  the  executive  council  should  be  permanently 
established  in  Habana  and  an  American  Academy  of  International 
Law’  created,  similar  to  that  of  The  Hague.  These  projects  being 
communicated  to  the  President  of  Cuba,  he  announced  that  his  coun¬ 
try  would  repay  this  honor  by  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  known 
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as  the  Palace  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  A 
decree  to  that  effect  appeared  shortly  afterwards.* 

The  executive  council  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  met  in  Habana  on  October  29,  1929,  and  approved  all  the  resolu¬ 
tions  pas.'.  >d  by  the  special  committee  in  February  of  that  year.  On 
October  30  the  academy  was  inaugurated  and  the  city  of  Habana 
declared  the  permanent  seat  of  the  institute  and  of  all  future  sessions. 

It  was  intended  that  the  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  palace  of 
the  institute,  but  as  the  building  could  not  be  finished  in  time  the 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  University  of  Habana.  The  speakers 
were  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz,  who  inau¬ 
gurated  the  academy  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  Cuba,  made  a 
brief  eulogy  of  the  principal  members  of  the  institute  and  announced 
that  the  Government  had  appropriated  the  sum  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  the  palace  that  will  house  the  institute;  Dr. 
Octavio  Averhoff,  president  of  the  University  of  Habana,  who  made 
a  short  address  of  welcome;  and  Drs.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Busta¬ 
mante  of  Cuba,  Victor  Maurtua  of  Peru  and  James  Brown  Scott  of 
the  United  States,  all  members  of  the  institute,  the  last-named  being 
president. 

Subsequent  meetings  of  the  e.xccutive  council  took  place  in  the 
National  Red  Cross  Building.  From  October  31  to  November  7 
the  academy  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Habana.  {Ileraldo  de  Cuba,  Habana,  October  13, 
1929.) 


ARGENTINA 


Crop  areas. — The  Bureau  of  Rural  Economics  and  Statistics  calcu¬ 
lates  from  data  collected  that  areas  sown  to  the  various  cereals  for 
the  present  crop  year  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  7,700,000  hectares 
(hectare  equals  2.47  acres) ;  linseed,  2,900,000  hectares;  oats,  1 ,500,000 
hectares;  barley,  590,000  hectares;  rye,  518,000  hectares;  and  bird¬ 
seed,  23,000  hectares.  The  total  area  planted  to  the  crops  mentioned 
is  921,000  hectares  less  than  that  sown  the  previous  year,  but  this 
decrease  would  have  been  even  greater  if  the  drought  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  suffering  at  the  time  when  these  figures  were  received  had 
continued.  (Communication  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
August  27,  1929.) 


>.\  full  translation  of  this  decree  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  for  May,  iu2y. 
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Broadcasting  for  farmers. — A  daily  broadcasting  program  on 
agriculture  and  stock  raising  is  to  bo  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  An  offer  by  a  local  company  to  transmit 
the  program  has  been  accepted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  plan 
the  material.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Buenos  Aires,  September  6  !  929.) 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. — 

See  page  95. 

BRAZIL 

Promotion  of  agriculture. — In  various  sections  of  the  Republic 
efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  methods  used  in  the  cultivation, 
preparation,  and  sale  of  agricultural  products;  to  promote  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  crops  and,  in  general,  to  foster  agriculture.  Some  of  these 
movements  are  described  below: 

The  coffee-growing  States  are  taking  steps  looking  toward  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  an  improvement  in  qualitj’  of  their  chief  product.  Last 
September  the  Fourth  Brazilian  Coffee  Congress  met  in  Sao  Paulo,  all  the  inter¬ 
ested  States  being  represented.  The  congress  voted  to  continue  the  interstate 
agreement  for  coffee  defense  and  chose  a  committee  to  investigate  the  question 
of  a  l>etter  distribution  of  State  export  quotas.  It  was  also  decided  to  recommend 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  it  prohibit  the  export  of  grades  of  coffee  inferior 
to  No.  8.  Considerable  discussion  was  devoted  to  advertising  methods. 

Fruit  culture,  as  has  been  reported  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  much  attention  in  several  States.  Large  orange  orchards  have  been  planted 
in  Sao  Paulo  in  the  last  few  years,  and  modern  grading  and  packing  houses 
erected  and  equipped.  At  present  orange  trees  are  being  widely  planted  in  the 
States  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Espirito  Santo,  while  a  citrus  fruit  experiment  station 
has  just  been  established  in  Alagoinhas,  State  of  Bahia,  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  orange  and  lemon  growing  and  solving  problems  connected  therewith.  This 
station  proposes  to  make  free  distribution  of  200,000  grafts  in  1930  and  100,000 
more  each  year  progressively  through  1934. 

Fruit  continues  to  form  an  important  item  in  Brazilian  export  trade.  Ship¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  England,  Germany,  Holland,  and  France.  A  Federal 
commission  has  gone  to  Europe  in  order  to  study  the  best  methods  of  fruit  export 
and  then  remedy  any  defects  in  present  Brazilian  practice.  Companies  interested 
in  importing  Brazilian  fruit  have  recently  been  established  in  Bordeaux  and 
Zurich. 

In  both  Para  and  Espirito  Santo  attention  is  lieing  given  to  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  cacao.  A  bill  has  been  presented  in  the  Federal  Congress  for 
establishing  an  experimental  station  in  the  Tocantins  section,  this  station  to  lie 
devoted  to  the  study  of  methods  for  the  cultivation,  preparation,  harvesting, 
and  grading  of  cacao,  and  other  crops  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

Silk  culture,  as  the  Bulletin  has  several  times  mentioned,  is  attaining  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  recently  measures  have  been  taken  to 
increase  it  in  Espirito  Santo,  Para,  and  Parahyba  do  Norte.  In  Espirito  Santo 
a  sericulture  service  has  been  created,  which  will  cultivate  mulberry  trees  for 
distribution;  buy  the  total  production  of  cocoons;  and  try  to  secure  the  extension 
of  silk  culture.  Fifteen  thousand  mulberry  trees  were  recently  planted  in  one 
municipality  of  Parahyba  do  Norte. 

In  Maranhao  several  companies  have  lieen  organized  to  exploit  the  babassu 
nut.  A  single  one  of  these  companies  expects  to  utilize  more  than  10,000  tons 
in  1930. 
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The  lumber  trade  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  Para,  a  State  which 
has  a  forest  area  of  more  than  200,000,000  acres.  In  1928  lumber  exports  reached 
a  total  of  5,000,000  cubic  meters. 

The  cultivation  of  sisal  is  receiving  attention  in  Sao  Paulo;  of  sugarcane,  in 
Espirito  Santo  and  Parahyba;  and  of  wine  grapes  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
Minas  Gcraes. 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  agricultural  activity,  we  note  the  recent  organi¬ 
zation,  with  headquarters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  the  Cooperative  Union  {Uniao 
Cooperativa) .  Among  its  purposes  are;  To  unite  producers;  to  protect  their 
rights  and  interests;  to  purchase  seed  and  agricultural  tools  and  machinery  for 
memljers;  to  promote  agricultural  conferences  of  an  educational  nature;  to 
organize,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  a  central  council 
of  real  estate  and  agricultural  credit,  with  the  purpose  of  making  cooperation 
l)etter  known  in  all  its  forms;  and  to  carry  on  other  activities  beneficial  to  agri¬ 
cultural  producers. 

The  union  obligates  itself  to  establish  a  real  estate  and  agricultural  mortgage 
bank  with  a  minimum  capital  of  10,000,000  milreis,  warehouses  and  other  enter¬ 
prises  to  be  conducted  independently  of  the  society.  The  capital  of  the  union 
shall  not  be  less  than  500,000  milreis. 

The  National  Society  of  Agriculture  and  the  Brazilian  Rural  Confederation 
continue  their  efforts  to  secure  the  organization  of  agriculturists  and  to  ally 
local  associations  with  a  national  body. 

(A  Lavoura,  June,  1929;  Diario  Official,  September  29,  1929;  Informaqoes 
Economicas  e  Commerciaes,  July  27,  and  September  19,  21,  26,  and  27,  1929; 
Services  Economicos  e  Commerciaes,  July  27- August  2  and  Septeml)er  16-21, 
1929,  all  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Revista  da  Sociedade  Rural  Brasiletra,  Sao  Paulo, 
Septeml)er,  1929.) 

Agricultural  education  in  Minas  Geraes. — Sec  page  97. 

CHILE 


Development  of  Fruit  Industry. — In  recent  years  successful 
efforts  have  been  made  both  by  the  Government  and  private  interests 
to  promote  the  fruit  industry  of  Chile.  The  Government  for  its  part 
has  established  experimental  stations  and  constructed  refrigerating, 
drv'ing,  grading,  and  packing  plants,  having  appropriated  by  a  decree 
of  June  of  last  year  1,000,000  pesos  for  their  construction  and  for  the 
salaries  of  foreign  experts.  Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  private  initia¬ 
tive,  a  concern  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  pesos  has  been  created 
to  engage  in  fruit  export. 

Chilean  friuts  have  found  a  ready  sale  in  foreign  markets,  especially 
in  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  Argentina,  and  Denmark.  Apples, 
melons,  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums  are  the  principal  fruits 
exported.  The  following  figures  show'  how  the  value  of  these  exports 
has  increased  during  the  past  seven  years: 


Year  Pesos 

1922  . - . .  631,079 

1923  _  1,337,652 

1924  _  991,384 

1925  . 1,546,925 


Year  Pesos 

1926  _ 2,  051,  143 

1927  _  3,  147,  928 

1928  _  2,  825,  057 
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During  the  second  half  of  the  year  1929,  the  value  of  fruit  exported 
was  over  1 ,650,000  pesos,  plums,  peaches,  apples,  melons,  and  grapes 
being  the  leading  fruits  shipped.  {Chile,  New  York,  October,  1929.) 

Conservation  of  the  chinchilla. — On  July  4,  1929,  regulations 
were  issued  for  law  No.  4,594,  of  June  10,  1928,  which  relates  to  the 
conservation  of  the  chinchilla.  The  regulations  require  that  all 
chinchilla  breeders  be  registered  with  the  proper  Government  author¬ 
ities.  Only  those  indicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies 
will  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  law  or  have  authori¬ 
zation  to  hunt,  sell,  and  transport  live  chinchillas  and  engage  in  the 
sale  of  their  pelts.  For  a  period  of  10  years,  the  Government  will 
pay  a  bounty  of  not  more  than  100  pesos  for  each  chinchilla  raised 
in  captivity  for  breeding  purposes.  {Diario  Oficial,  Santiago,  July 
22,  1929.) 

Agricultural  census. — See  page  88. 

COLOMBIA 

Activities  of  Government  for  promotion  of  agriculture. — 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Government  concluded  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  La  Picota  experimental  station  near  Bogota 
and  ordered  the  necessary  laboratory  and  other  materials  for  its 
equipment.  Five  young  men  were  sent  to  study  at  the  School  of 
Agriculture  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  new'  fellowship  for  study  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  created,  30  scholarships  given  to  poor  boys  to 
permit  them  to  take  courses  in  agriculture  in  the  San  Bernardo  In¬ 
stitute  of  Bogota,  and  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Sericulture  of 
Guateque  commissioned  to  make  a  study  of  silkw'orm  raising  in 
European  countries. 

Meanwhile  active  measures  w'ere  taken  to  control  plant  and  animal 
diseases  and  pests.  An  order  was  issued  providing  that  a  register 
be  kept  by  local  government  authorities  in  which  data  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  diseases  and  pests  should  be  noted,  and  commissions 
were  sent  to  study  parasites  attacking  sheep  in  Manizales  and  the 
pest  which  has  made  its  appearance  among  the  coconut  groves  on 
the  San  Luis  and  Providencia  Islands. 

An  agricultural  promotion  division  was  established  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Mortgage  Loan  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery  and  purchase  of  fertilizer,  seeds,  insecticides, 
and  veterinary  supplies  to  be  sold  the  farmer  at  cost,  and  further 
assistance  rendered  the  farmer  by  the  distribution  through  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  nearly  7,000  pounds  of  seeds  representing 
30  varieties  of  fodder  plants,  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  etc.  The  bureau 
also  answered  numerous  requests  for  information  regarding  specific 
problems.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  August  31,  1929.) 
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Animal  sanitary  control. — According  to  the  provisions  of  a  law 
of  September  4,  1929,  the  treatment  of  cattle  suffering  from  external 
parasites  was  made  obligatory.  As  a  means  of  facilitating  compliance 
with  this  measure,  the  Government  will  construct  cattle  dips  at  the 
ports  of  entry  for  cattle  and  at  such  other  places  throughout  the 
Republic  where  insect  pests  are  known  to  exist.  Other  dips  will  be 
constructed  by  agricultural  societies  and  private  individuals  along  lines 
suggested  by  the  Department  of  Industries,  a  subvention  being 
offered  by  the  Government  for  each  dip.  Stockraisers  having  500 
or  more  head  of  cattle  will  be  obliged  to  construct  dips  at  their  ow'n 
expense,  and  those  owning  fewer  cattle  to  dip  their  cattle  in  the  near¬ 
est  public  dip.  A  sum  of  150,000  pesos  has  been  appropriated  to 
take  care  of  the  necessary  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
{Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  September  7,  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Agricultural  and  livestock  statistics. — The  report  for  the 
year  1928  presented  to  Congress  on  May  8,  1929,  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  contained  the  following  information  on  the 
state  of  agriculture  and  amount  of  livestock  in  the  Republic: 

The  total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  was  467,716  hectares  (hectare  equals 
2.47  acres).  Of  this  51,712  hectares  were  planted  to  coffee,  12,901  hectares  to 
trees  bearing  for  the  first  time  and  38,811  hectares  to  older  stock.  The  average 
yield  per  manzana  (manzana  equals  1.72  acres)  was  5  fanegas  (fanega  equals 
1.60  bushels)  for  the  first  crop  and  14  fanegas  when  the  tree  is  producing  fully. 
The  total  area  planted  to  bananas  was  37,301  hectares;  to  corn,  31,697  hectares; 
to  cacao,  25,552  hectares;  to  sugarcane,  14,637  hectares;  to  I)ean8,  13,684  hec¬ 
tares;  to  rice,  6,348  hectares;  to  potatoes,  1,430  hectares;  to  tobacco,  1,989  hec¬ 
tares;  to  manioc,  931  hectares;  to  native  pasture  grasses,  194,472  hectares;  and 
to  introduced  grasses,  88,581  hectares. 

Statistics  on  livestock  show  a  total  of  659,396  head,  which  include:  17,287 
pure-blooded  cattle,  425,984  cattle  of  mixed  breeds,  101,755  horses,  9,224  mules, 
290  donkeys,  103,587  pigs,  1,079  goats,  and  190  sheep.  Domestic  fowls  num- 
l)ered  1,090,474. 

Due  to  improvements  recently  made  by  the  department  in  methods  of  collect¬ 
ing  data,  the  reimrt  of  the  minister  in  charge  was  far  more  complete  than  it  had 
been  possible  to  make  it  in  former  years.  (La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  June  22,  1929.) 

Agricultural  school. — The  activities  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
during  the  year  1928,  in  both  its  elementary  and  professional  courses, 
were  considered  very  successful.  During  that  year  active  measures 
were  taken  to  convert  the  farm  of  the  school  into  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Six  plots  of  land  were  devoted  to  studies  and  experiments  on  coffee 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  different  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  other  plots  planted  to  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  etc.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  recently  became  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  Jvdy,  1929.) 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Tonka  Beans. — Representatives  of  the  Dominican  Department 
of  Agriculture  presented  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
with  two  bags  of  tonka  bean  seeds  upon  their  return  from  an  official 
mission  in  Venezuela.  The  seeds  are  to  be  planted  and  when  the 
bushes  have  reached  the  desired  stage  of  growth  they  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  farmers  of  the  Republic.  Previous  experiments 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  tonka  bean  made  in  the  agricultural  stations 
at  Pedro  Sanchez  and  Jamao  have  been  very  successful,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  commodity  will  in  time  become  an  important  item 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR 

Promoting  Agriculture. — A  meeting  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  manager  of  the  Mortgage 
Bank  and  several  agricultural  experts  was  held  at  Quito  on  Septem¬ 
ber  13  last  with  the  purpose  of  discussing  plans  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  in  Ecuador.  Consideration  was  given  to  a  plan  of  joint 
action  between  the  Government  and  the  Mortgage  Bank,  one  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  plan  being  the  desirability  of  bringing  to 
Ecuador  a  commission  of  foreign  agricultural  experts. 

Subsequent  to  this  meeting  the  President  authorized  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  300,000  sucres  with  which  to  pay  the  salaries  of  four  agri¬ 
cultural  experts,  four  veterinaries  and  an  irrigation  expert;  to  pur¬ 
chase  pure-bred  stock,  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  and  plants; 
to  establish  agricultural  e.xperimental  stations  and  construct  dips 
for  cattle-tick  eradication. 

Fruit  Exports. — During  the  month  of  August,  1929,  the  coastal 
Provinces  of  Ecuador  exported  to  foreign  countries  19,900  pine¬ 
apples,  99,850  bunches  of  bananas,  7,450,000  tomatoes  and  1,440,500 
oranges. 

A  trial  shipment  of  fresh  tropical  fruits  packed  in  standard  boxes 
and  fulfilling  the  specifications  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  sent  to  New  York  by  the  branch  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Guayaquil. 

Forestry. — An  Ecuadorean-American  company  has  purchased 
more  than  5,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Pichincha  and  will 
devote  it  to  the  cultivation  of  coniferous  trees.  The  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  plant  1,500,000  pines  and  the  same  number  of  sequoias, 
the  “big  trees”  of  California. 

GUATEMALA 

National  Stock  Show. — The  Third  National  Stock  Show,  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry'  of  Agriculture,  was  held 
at  Guatemala  during  the  month  of  August,  1929.  Thirty-two  ex- 
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hibitors  sent  a  total  of  286  entries,  comprising  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  dogs,  and  poultry.  Cash  prizes  to  the  amount  of  1,950 
quetzales  and  several  diplomas  and  honorable  mentions  were  awarded 
to  the  owners  of  the  best  animals. 

HONDURAS 

Agricultural  demonstrations. — Two  agricultural  e.xperts  in  the 
Government  service  have  been  traveling  throughout  the  Republic 
during  the  past  year  instructing  farmers  in  methods  of  cultivating 
coffee,  elephant  grass,  and  yaragud  (molasses  grass).  Government 
efforts  toward  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and 
the  raising  of  silkworms  have  been  fruitful;  several  plantations  of 
mulberries  were  started  in  Toncontfn  and  Birichichi.  As  part  of 
its  program  of  agricultural  development  the  Government  has  dis¬ 
tributed  mulberries  and  molasses  grass  seed  among  the  farmers  and 
published  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  coffee  cidture,  diseases  of  cereals, 
and  similar  subjects  of  interest  to  farmers.  (Memoria  del  Secreiario 
de  Fomento,  Obras  Pnblicas,  Agricultura  y  Trabajo,  Tegucigalpa,  1929.  j 

MEXICO 

Organization  of  farmers. — The  National  Chamber  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Mexico  City  has  sent  a  circular  to  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  agriculture  of  the  various  States  setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  uniting  all  those  interested  in  agriculture  and  allied  industries. 
The  plan  of  organization  includes  the  establishment  of  chambers  of 
agriculture  in  State  capitals  and  in  other  cities  of  importance.  In 
other  places  agricultural  associations  or  committees  will  be  formed, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  community.  The  district  organizations 
will  be  subordinate  to  a  central  body,  which  will  have  headquarters 
in  Mexico  City.  {FJl  Universal,  Mexico  City,  September  29,  1929.) 

Banana  industry. — Prospects  for  the  development  of  the  banana 
industry  in  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca  are  reported  to  be 
bright,  thanks  to  the  settlement  of  a  controversy  between  employers 
and  labor  and  to  the  opening  of  the  railway  line  from  Hide,  Vera 
Cruz,  to  Quiotepec,  Oaxaca,  where  connections  are  made  with  the 
line  to  Puebla.  It  is  said  that  negotiations  are  under  way  with 
American  fruit  companies,  who  appear  ready  to  provide  the  capital 
necessary  for  increasing  the  size  of  present  banana  plantations  and 
starting  new  ones  in  favorable  locations.  {El  Economista,  Mexico 
City,  October  16,  1929.) 

Campaign  against  cotton-boll  weevil. — Executive  decree 
of  October  8,  1929,  lays  down  measures  to  be  taken  to  control  the 
boll  weevil.  Cotton  growers  are  required  to  disinfect  seed,  destroy 
diseased  plants,  use  sprays,  and  take  other  prescribed  steps.  {Diario 
Oficial,  Mexico  City,  October  15,  1929.) 
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PERU 

Opening  of  an  experimental  station. — In  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  high  Government  officials  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experimental  station  on  La  Molina  farm,  near  Lima,  was 
formally  opened  on  September  24,  1929,  under  the  provisions  of 
law  No.  5556,  of  August,  1927.  The  station  has  a  central  adminis¬ 
tration  building,  laboratories,  and  offices  for  the  agricultural,  entomo¬ 
logical,  and  phytopathological  sections;  bams;  garage;  water  supply; 
etc.  The  station  is  expected  to  render  valuable  services  to  Peruvian 
agriculture.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  September  25,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Potatoes. — An  act  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
approved  by  the  National  Council  of  Administration  on  September  12, 
1929,  provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  40,000  pesos,  for  three 
successive  years,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  seed  potatoes  which 
will  be  sold  to  farmers  at  cost  through  an  official  seed  commission. 
The  act  also  provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  3,000  pesos  to  be 
used  by  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Chemistry  in  the  preparation  of 
insecticides  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  diseases  common  to 
this  tuber.  These  insecticides  will  be  prepared  at  the  order  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  will  distribute  them  free  of  charge 
among  the  farmers  who  buy  seed  potatoes  from  the  Government. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  requested  by  this  act  to  make  a  study 
of  the  cold  storage  of  seed  potatoes  so  as  to  eliminate  the  importation 
of  foreign  seed,  the  sum  of  2,000  pesos  being  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  An  annual  appropriation  of  6,000  pesos,  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  was  also  authorized  in  order  to  enable  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  other  agricultural  insti¬ 
tutions  to  investigate  the  best  methods  of  developing  the  potato- 
growing  industry  in  the  Republic.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo, 
September  28,  1929.) 

New  experimental  station. — An  act  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  approved  by  the  National  Council  of  Administration 
on  September  12,  1929,  decrees  the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
station  in  charge  of  irrigation  in  connection  with  the  course  in  rural 
engineering  given  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Montevideo.  According  to  the  act,  this  station  will  study 
the  irrigation  problems  of  Uruguay  in  relation  to  agriculture  and  will 
offer  short  courses  and  give  practical  training  in  irrigation  methods 
and  their  application.  The  act  includes  an  appropriation  of  15,000 
pesos  for  the  installation  of  the  station  and  authorizes  an  annual 
expenditure  of  7,000  pesos  for  current  expenses  and  salaries.  (Diario 
Oficial,  Montevideo,  September  27,  1929.) 
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Cattle  show. — A  cattle  show  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  rural  society  and  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay  was  opened 
at  Paysandu  on  September  15,  1929,  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister 
of  Industries  and  representatives  of  the  other  agricultural  associations 
of  the  Republic.  Among  the  various  sections  of  the  exposition  those 
devoted  to  cattle,  poultry,  dairying,  and  agricultural  and  stock 
farming  machinery  were  perhaps  the  best  attended. 
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Foreign  trade  in  the  first  six  months  of  1929. — According  to 
reports  of  the  National  Statistical  Department  of  Argentina  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929  amounted 
to:  Imports  (tariff  value),  431,517,000  gold  pesos  ($418,571,490  at 
par);  exports  (actual  value),  531,169,000  pesos  ($515,233,930). 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1928,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  tariff  value  of  imports  of  27,472,000  pesos  ($26,647,840), 
or  6.8  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  the  actual  value  of  exports  of 
46,185,000  pesos  ($44,799,450),  or  8  per  cent.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  July  27,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

Brazil’s  foreign  trade  in  1929. — Official  statistics  of  Brazil’s 
foreign  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929  show  that  exports  were 
valued  at  1 ,874,708  contos  de  reis  ‘  ($222,577,840)  and  imports  at 
1,829,690  contos  ($217,184,203),  leaving  a  trade  balance  of  44,018 
contos  ($5,343,637)  in  favor  of  the  Republic.  Compared  with  the 
corresponding  six  months  in  1928  imports  show  an  increase  of  73,688 
contos  ($8,872,035),  or  2.57  per  cent,  while  exports  show  a  decline  of 
103,481  contos  ($12,459,112),  or  5.23  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  exports  to  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  destination  during  the  first  six  months  of  1929  as  compared 
with  the  like  period  of  1928,  the  conversion  to  dollars  having  been 
made  at  the  average  official  rates  for  the  respective  periods. 

>  1  conto  de  reis— 1,000  milreis. 

84471— 30— Bull.  1 - 6 
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Destination  of  exports 


January  to  June — 

1028 

1929 

i 

$107,607,982 
21,757,123 
29,465,251 
14,207,200 
11,943,078 
8,761, 147 
10, 284, 688 
6, 502, 443 
7,011,855 

$98, 776, 324 
25, 708, 521 
22, 146, 690 
11,578,948 
10, 719, 916 
10. 082, 259 
9.551,196 
7,841,203 
6, 590, 580 

Argentina . 

Italy . 

Uruguay . 

The  subjoined  table  shows  comparative  statistics  for  principal 
exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1928  and  1929: 

Principal  exports 


Commodities 

January  to  June— 

192S 

1929 

Metric  tons 

Value 

Metric  tons 

Value 

Coffee . 

>7,148 

$172, 722, 710 

>6,555 

$163, 877, 220 

Frozen  meats.. . 

. 1  38,387 

5, 709, 729 

52,753 

8, 473, 518 

Oil-bearing  seeds . 

. 1  46,926 

6, 283, 315 

51,440 

5,285,948 

Cacao . 

. 1  23,801 

6,492,450 

25,056 

5,088,432 

Mat6 . . . 

. 1  3.5, 614 

5,442,802 

32,075 

4, 809, 487 

Hides . 

. i  33,742 

13,052,684 

16,003 

4, 768, 535 

Rubber . 

.  9,793 

3,986,083 

11,025 

4, 133, 727 

Tobacco . 

. 1  12,761 

3, 515, 800 

13,121 

3,635,425 

Skins . 

.  2,946 

3, 447, 654 

2,792 

3, 138, 784 

Raw  cotton . 

. :  3,476 

1, 484, 893 

5,031 

2, 159, 628 

Manganese . 

. I  161,841 

1 

1,917,129 

163,591 

2,009,354 

■  1,000  bags. 


The  leading  countries  of  origin  for  imports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1928  and  1929  in  the  order  of  their  importance  follow: 

Origin  of  imports 


Countries 

January  to  June — 

1928  1929 

$54,004,818  $70,026,353 

47,689,718  1  44,006,482 

25,151,801  !  25,925,386 

27,461,434  i  23,086,794 

13,064,122  11,377,395 

8,089,796  9,251,241 

8, 038, 506  6, 324, 692 

3,906,498  3,711,986 

Portugal . . . 

3,747,811  2,894,974 
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The  chief  import  increase  in  the  class  “manufactured  articles”  was 
registered  for  automobiles,  their  value  advancing  from  78,003  contos 
($9,391,561)  in  1928  to  154,658  contos  ($18,357,905)  in  1929,  and 
the  number  from  15,839  to  37,502.  In  this  class  there  were  heavier 
purchases  also  of  machinery  and  tools,  iron  and  steel  products,  cotton 
manufactures,  petroleum  products,  and  rubber  manufactures.  In 
the  “raw  material”  class,  coal  and  coke,  cement,  iron  and  steel,  jute, 
and  lumber  and  timber  showed  increases.  The  importation  of  food¬ 
stuffs  during  the  first  half  of  1929  decreased  by  46,069  contos 
($5,468,390),  the  leading  items  showing  declines  being  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  olive  oil,  and  beverages.  There  were  increases  in  the 
importation  of  rice  and  codfish.  {Directoria  de  Estatistica  Com¬ 
mercial,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  1,  1929.) 

HAITI 

Foreign  trade  of  Haiti  in  1929. — According  to  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver  for  September, 
1929,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1929,  amounted  to  $33,962,000,  a  decrease  from  $42,915,600 
in  1927-28,  but  exceeding  the  1926-27  figure  of  $31,050,400.  The 
Bulletin  states  that  “although  1928-29  figures  declined  considerably 
from  the  previous  year,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  year 
1927-28  w’as  a  banner  year  in  Haitian  foreign  trade.  A  better  com¬ 
parison  would  be  with  the  year  1926-27,  which  may  be  considered  a 
normal  year.  Total  trade  in  1928-29  exceeded  that  of  1926-27  by 
$2,911,400,  or  9.4  per  cent.”  Imports  in  1928-29  were  valued  at 
$17,238,000  and  in  1927-28  at  $20,248,000,  while  exports  for  1928-29 
amounted  to  $16,724,000  and  in  1927-28  to  $22,667,000.  Imports 
exceeded  exports  by  $514,000  in  1928-29,  whereas  in  1927-28  the 
excess  of  exports  was  $2,419,000.  The  United  States  in  1928-29 
contributed  69.85  per  cent  of  Haitian  imports  as  compared  with  75.34 
per  cent  in  1927-28.  France  continued  to  lead  as  a  countiy  of 
destination,  increasing  its  proportion  of  the  total  exports  from  49.77 
per  cent  in  1927-28  to  55.29  per  cent  in  1928  -29.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  declined  slightly  from  8.18  per  cent  to  7.81  per  cent. 
{Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver  of  Haiti, 
Port  au  Prince,  September,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

Foreign  trade  of  Mexico  in  1928. — The  total  Mexican  foreign 
trade  in  1928  was  950,302,119  pesos  as  compared  with  980,046,122 
pesos  in  1927,  showing  a  decrease  of  29,744,003  pesos,  or  3.03  per  cent. 
Total  imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  357,858,071  pesos  compared 
to  346,387,272  pesos  in  1927,  representing  an  increase  of  3.31  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year,  while  exports  for  1928,  amounting  to 
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592,444,048  pesos,  show  a  decline  of  6.50  per  cent  from  1927.  Imports 
by  major  classifications  for  the  year  1928  (figures  for  1927  in  paren¬ 
theses)  were;  Animal  products,  40,078,096  pesos  (38,131,344  pesos); 
vegetable  products,  43,920,562  pesos  (46,811,499  pesos);  mineral 
products,  76,453,871  pesos  (89,960,923  pesos);  textiles  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  44,089,890  pesos  (38,937,901  pesos);  chemical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products,  25,367,248  pesos  (23,184,573  pesos);  liquors  and 
beverages,  3,866,854  pesos  (3,532,831  pesos);  paper  and  manufactures, 
11,060,655  pesos  (11,207,523  pesos);  machinery  and  apparatus, 
52,411,792  pesos  (45,692,122  pesos);  vehicles,  33,601,272  pesos 
(23,850,452  pesos);  and  arms  and  ammunition,  5,097,481  pesos 
(4,703,064  pesos);  miscellaneous,  21,910,350  pesos  (20,375,040  pesos). 
Exports  by  leading  classes  for  the  year  1928  (1927  in  parentheses) 
were;  Animal  products,  20,298,036  pesos  (19,387,018  pesos);  vege¬ 
table  products,  171,307,575  pesos  (161,444,734  pesos);  mineral 
products,  395,420,547  pesos  (445,351,710  pesos);  and  miscellaneous 
manufactures,  5,417,890  pesos  (7,475,388  pesos).  {Estadistica  Na- 
cioml,  Me.xico  City,  May,  1929.) 

PERU 

Foreign  trade  in  1928. — Peruvian  foreign  trade  in  1928  reached  a 
total  value  of  49,145,420  Peruvian  pounds,  of  which  £P17,626,644 
represented  imports  and  £P31,518,776  exports,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Division  of  Customs.  In  the 
preceding  year  the  corresponding  total  w’as  £P50,561,923,  imports 
accounting  for  £P19,364,198  and  exports  for  £P31, 197,725.  The 
favorable  trade  balance  in  1928  rose  to  £P13,892,132  from  £Pll,- 
833,526  in  1927.  The  foregoing  figures  are  inclusive  of  parcel-post 
values  and  of  the  movement  of  trade  through  the  customs  district  of 
Iquitos.  Among  the  principal  exports  of  Peru  in  1928  w'ere;  Petro¬ 
leum,  £Pl  1,339,099  (1,270,985  metric  tons);  cotton,  £P5,762,858 
(46,164  metric  tons);  bar  copper,  £P5,466,404  (52,272  metric  tons); 
and  sugar,  £P3,638,178  (305,969  metric  tons).  The  United  States 
supplied  41.06  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1928.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  second  with  15.76  per  cent,  followed  by  Germany  with 
10.46  per  cent.  The  United  States  was  also  the  chief  purchaser  of 
Peruvian  products  in  1928,  taking  28.47  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  exports,  the  United  Kingdom  following  with  23.99  per  cent, 
Argentina  with  10.10  per  cent,  and  Germany  with  9.16  per  cent. 
(The  Peruvian  pound  at  par  =  $4,865.  Its  average  exchange  value 
in  1927  was  $3,737  and  in  1928,  $3,970.)  (Resumen  {Alensual)  del 
Comercio  Exterior  del  Peru,  Callao,  July,  1929,  compiled  and  published 
by  the  “Secci6n  Estadistica  General  de  Aduanas,  Ministerio  de 
Hacienda  y  Comercio.”) 
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SALVADOR 

Progress  of  insurance  business  in  Salvador. — A  former  con¬ 
sular  official  of  Salvador,  who  served  in  European  as  well  as  several 
cities  of  the  United  States,  has  returned  to  his  country  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  life-insurance  business.  In  an  interview  given  to  a 
representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union  this  gentleman  reported 
that  the  insurance  business  both  in  Salvador  and  in  Guatemala  has 
been  making  rapid  strides,  that  within  comparatively  recent  years 
thousands  of  people  have  bought  insurance  policies  and  that  the 
outlook  for  the  further  extension  of  the  business  is  exceptionally 
bright.  Several  European  and  American  companies  are  interested 
in  placing  policies  in  the  above-mentioned  countries. 

URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929. — According  to 
preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Director  General  of  Statistics  of 
Uruguay,  the  total  imports  of  the  Republic  for  the  first  sLx  months 
of  1929  reached  a  value  of  47,151,268  pesos  ($49,037,318  converted  at 
par,  $1.04)  and  exports,  of  53,582,005  pesos  ($55,725,285).  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  like  period  of  1 928,  imports  show  an  increase  of  643,460 
pesos  ($669,198),  or  1 .38  per  cent,  while  exports  decreased  by  3,583,277 
pesos  ($3,622,608),  or  6.26  per  cent. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1929  the  United  Kingdom  occupied  first 
place  among  the  purchasers  of  Uruguayan  products,  taking  21.79 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  followed  by  Germany  with  1 7.09  percent; 
the  United  States  with  12.63  per  cent;  Argentina  with  11.89  percent; 
France  with  10.32  per  cent;  Belgium  with  8.50  per  cent;  and  Italy 
with  6.66  per  cent.  On  the  import  side  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1929,  the  United  States  supplied  33.56  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  next  with  14.76  per  cent,  followed  by  Germany, 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  France,  with  10.35,  8.22,  5.98,  4.91, 
and  4.69  per  cent,  respectively.  {Sintesis  Estadlstica  de  la  Republica 
Oriental  del  Uruguay,  Montevideo,  August,  1929.) 


COMMUNICATIONS  and 
:  TRANSPORTAnON  ; 


ARGENTINA 


Buenos  Aires  to  La  Paz  in  74  hours. — Only  those  who  know  by 
experience  what  long  distances  really  mean  can  appreciate  the 
announcement  that  a  direct  train  service  has  been  arranged  which 
will  link  Buenos  Aires  with  the  Bolivian  capital  in  the  comparatively^ 
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short  space  of  74  hours.  The  service  will  be  conducted  regularly,  or 
as  regularly  as  possible  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  various 
natural  difficulties  besetting  the  northern  part  of  the  route. 

The  Argentine-Bolivian  connection  is  another  achievement  for 
railway  engineering  and  for  traffic  management  as  well.  According 
to  late  reports,  Bolivian  business  with  Argentina,  since  through  rail 
connection  has  been  established,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  movement  from  the  Pacific  ports  already  shows  a  marked  decline. 
Another  result  is  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  and  around  the  small 
towns  lying  along  the  route.  {The  Review  of  the  Rwer  Plate,  Buenos 
Aires,  September,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

Proposed  concrete  highway  between  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo. — 
Construction  work  has  not  yet  been  started  on  this  proposed  high¬ 
way,  but  a  decree  was  signed  on  July  4,  1929,  by  the  President  of 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  definitely  fixing  the  conditions  that  the  con¬ 
cessionaires  had  to  meet  in  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  this 
highway,  viz:  The  contract,  as  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
State  and  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works,  had  to  be  signed  by  the  concessionaires  within  three  months 
after  July  4,  1929,  otherwise  the  concession  would  lapse  without 
any  obligation  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Work 
must  commence  within  one  year  from  July  4,  1929,  and  be  completed 
within  three  years.  The  road  is  to  be  operated  by  the  concessionaire 
for  a  period  of  25  years  on  a  toll  basis. 

It  is  understood  that  this  project  will  call  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,000. 
{Brazilian  Bminess,  September,  1929.) 

CHILE 

Air  service. — By  decree  No.  2001,  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
authorization  was  given  to  the  Pan  American  Grace  Airways  (Inc.), 
under  certain  conditions,  to  fly  in  Chilean  territory,  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers,  mail,  and  freight.  {Diario  Oficial,  Santiago,  July  5,  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Mexican  Government  presents  airplane  to  Costa  Rican 
Government. — In  a  fitting  ceremony  His  Excellency  the  Minister 
of  Mexico  in  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Don  Antonio  M4diz  Bolio,  presented 
the  airplane  Juan  Santamaria  to  the  Costa  Rican  Government  on 
August  4,  1929.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  w'as  provided 
by  the  daring  feats  performed  in  the  plane  by  Captain  Veitez,  a  Mex¬ 
ican  aviator.  A  large  and  distinguished  gathering  witnessed  the 
ceremony  at  La  Sabana  Field  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Costa  Rican 
capital.  {Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jos4,  August  5,  1929.) 
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ECUADOR 

Air  mail  service. — By  decree  No.  118  the  Executive  authorized 
the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Labor  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
Pan  American  Grace  Airways  (Inc.),  under  which  that  corporation 
will  transport  air  mail  into  and  out  of  the  Republic.  {Registro 
Oficml,  Quito,  September  2,  1929.) 

Railroad  development. — The  Office  of  Public  Works  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  interesting  report  entitled  “Railroads  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,”  relating  to  the  railroads  constructed  in  the  Republic  up 
to  June  30,  1929.  The  statistics  given  therein  indicate  that  there 
are  nine  railroad  lines,  the  value  of  which  is  10,150,925  sucres;  that 
the  average  annual  appropriation  in  the  budget  for  the  payment  of 
employees  and  the  acquisition  of  materials  is  6,482,400  sucres;  and 
that  the  estimated  earnings  of  the  railroads  for  1930  are  calculated 
at  8,700,000  sucres.  The  nine  rail  lines  have  a  total  length  of  1,126 
kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile). 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemala  City  and  San  Salvador  connected  by  air  route. — 
On  October  4, 1929,  daily  airplane  service  was  inaugurated  between 
the  Guatemalan  and  Salvadorean  capitals  by  the  Latin  xVmerican 
Pickwick  Co.  Passengers,  mail,  and  merchandise  are  carried  in  this 
service.  {Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Guatemala  City,  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1929.)  See  also  second  note  following. 

MEXICO 

Air  line  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Guatemala  City. — On  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1929,  the  Compania  Mexicana  de  Aviacidn,  S.  A.  inaugurated 
passenger  service  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Guatemala  City,  with  stops 
at  San  Jeronimo  and  Tapachula.  The  company  uses  all-metal  Ford 
planes  with  1 ,260-horsepower  motors  on  this  route.  The  time  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Guatemala  City  is  six  hours.  (El  Universal  Ilustrado, 
Mexico  City  October  10,  1929.) 

Los  Angeles-Mexico  City-Guatemala  City  air  service. — The 
Latin  American  Pickwick  Air  Transport  Co.  holds  concessions  from 
the  Mexican  and  Guatemalan  Governments  for  air  mail,  passenger, 
and  express  services.  Its  planes  traverse  the  route  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Guatemala  City,  making  stops  at  the  following  cities; 
Tijuana  (now  Zaragoza),  Mexicali,  Nogales,  Hermosillo,  Guaymas, 
Ciudad  Obregon,  Los  Mochis,  Culiacan,  Mazatlan,  Tepic,  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Morelia,  Mexico  City,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  San  Jeronimo,  and  Tapa¬ 
chula.  Ryan  planes  equipped  with  Wright  motors  are  used  in  this 
service.  The  flight  from  Mexico  City  to  Los  Angeles  is  made  in  two 
days  and  from  Mexico  City  to  Guatemala  City  in  eight  hours.  North¬ 
bound  planes  leave  Mexico  City  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
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and  southbound  planes  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The 
company  expects  to  extend  its  services  to  Salvador  and  Honduras  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  equipment  can  be  procured.  {El  Universal 
Ilusirado,  Mexico  City,  October  10,  1929.) 

Air-rail  oervice. — A  new  combination  air  and  rail  service  has 
been  opened  between  Mexico  City  and  New  York,  the  schedule  and 
fares  between  the  different  points  being  as  follows; 


Schedule 

Fare 

Leave  Mexieo  City  (Mexican  Aviation  Co.) _ 

7.  45  a.  m. 

1  $100. 00 

Arrive  Brownsville  (Texas  Aviation  Co.) _ 

12.  55  p.  m. 

Leave  Brownsville  (T.  A.  Flying  Service) _ 

1.  00  p.  m. 

1  51. 70 

Arrive  Dallas  (T.  A.  Flying  Service) _ i 

7.  20  p.  m. 

Leave  Dallas  (M.  K.  &  T.  Ry.) _ 

Arrive  Tulsa,  Okla.  (M.  K.  &  T.  Ry.) _ 

11.  00  p.  m. 

7.  59  a.  m. 

1  14. 32 

Leave  Tulsa  (Central  Air  Lines) _ _ 

Arrive  Kansas  City  (Central  Air  Lines) _ 

8.  30  a.  m. 

1  12.  05  p.  m. 

j  32. 00 

Leave  Kansas  City  (Universal  Air  Lines) _ 

!  12.  18  p.  m. 

|!  83.25 

Arrive  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Universal  Air  Lines) _ 

7.  45  p.  m. 

Leave  Cleveland  (New  York  Central  Lines) _ 

9.  00  p.  m. 

1  29.  78 

Arrive  New  York  City _ 

i  9.  50  a.  m. 

Total  fare _ 

I . 

1  301. 05 

The  night  trip  between  Cleveland  and  New  York  City  includes 
Pullman  accommodations.  Assuming  one  leaves  Mexico  City  at 
7.45  Monday  morning,  he  will  reach  New  York  at  9.50  on  Wednesday 
morning,  in  just  50  hours  and  5  minutes  or  in  2  days,  2  hours  and  5 
minutes,  as  against  4  days  and  5  hours  entirely  by  train.  {Weekly 
News  Bulletin,  Mexico  City,  October  3,  1929.) 

Radiotelegraphic  communication. — A  new  service  of  radio- 
telegrahpic  communication  will  be  established  between  Mexico  and 
some  of  the  important  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  has  authorized  the  Department  of  Communications  to 
sign  a  contract  with  the  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co.,  utilizing  the 
stations  already  established  in  Merida,  Yucatan,  and  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  October  19,  1929.) 

International  air  ports. — Matamoros  and  N  uevo  Laredo,  Tamau- 
lipas;  Piedras  Negras,  Coahuila;  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua;  Nogales, 
Sonora;  Mexicali  and  Tijuana,  Lower  California;  San  Miguel  de 
Cozumel,  on  the  coast  of  Quintana  Roo;  Progreso,  Yucatan,  on  the 
Gulf  coast;  and  Mariscal  on  the  Guatemalan  frontier  were  made 
international  airports  by  a  recent  Executive  decree.  Customhouses 
and  offices  of  migration  and  sanitation  will  consequently  be  established 
at  these  points  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  arrival  and 
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departure  of  planes  and  the  merchandise  and  goods  thereby  trans¬ 
ported.  {El  Economista,  Me.xico  City,  October  16,  1929.) 

Parcel-post  insurance. — The  National  Chambers  of  Commerce 
report  that  the  recently  established  parcel-post  insurance,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  is  operating  successfully. 
The  service  insures  the  transportation  of  all  classes  of  valuables, 
such  as  jewels,  precious  stones,  money,  and  bank  notes.  {El  Universal, 
Me.xico  City,  October  21,  1929.) 

SALVADOR 

Salvadoreans  listen  to  United  States  radio  program. — 
Recently  while  a  representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
walking  along  a  street  in  San  Salvador  he  was  startled  to  hear  the 
following  announcement  in  English:  “When  the  gong  strikes  it  will 
be  exactly  11  o’clock.  This  is  station  KDKA,  Pittsburgh.”  The 
voice  that  made  the  announcement  was  as  distinctly  heard  as  though 
one  had  been  within  a  short  radius  of  the  sending  station.  After 
giving  the  correct  time  the  announcer  stated  that  a  musical  program 
would  follow.  The  music  also  came  through  the  ether  very  clearly 
and  attracted  a  considerable  audience.  Many  Salvadoreans  were 
seated  within  the  local  music  store  that  w'as  receiving  the  program 
while  others  occupied  benches  in  a  near-by  park.  This  is  but  a 
single  instance  of  how  the  radio  is  bringing  the  people  of  Salvador 
into  closer  contact  not  only  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  but 
with  those  of  Panama  and  other  neighboring  countries. 

VENEZUELA 

Road  construction. — During  the  fiscal  year  1928-29,  Venezuela 
spent  in  road  construction  over  5  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  for 
public  works,  or  approximately,  $4,800,000.  A  similar  amount  will 
probably  be  spent  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
The  Transandine  Road  System  is  being  rapidly  pushed.  When 
the  road  from  Barinas  to  San  Cristobal  is  completed,  connecting 
these  two  cities  with  the  towns  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Sta.  Barbara,  and 
San  Antonio  de  Capacho,  the  great  Transandine  loop  will  be  finished 
and  all  the  important  markets  of  the  western  States  linked  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce  and  of  the  Republic  in  general.  {Venezuela  of 
To-day,  Consulate  General  of  Venezuela,  in  New  York,  September, 
1929.) 


CHILE 

Irrigation  project. — In  an  effort  to  increase  the  agricultural 
production  of  Aconcagua  Province,  the  Chilean  Government  is 
developing  several  irrigation  projects  in  the  region  near  Casablanca. 
At  the  present  time  La  Ovalle  and  Purisima  Dams  are  under  con¬ 
struction,  and  last  September  bids  were  called  for  preparatory  to 
the  construction  of  Lo  Orozco  Dam,  a  project  which  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  irrigation  of  the  Orozco,  Santa  Rita,  and  La  Playa  properties. 
The  latter  project  will  consist  of  a  dam  210  meters  (meter  equals 
3.28  feet)  from  bank  to  bank  at  the  top,  rising  15.5  meters  above  the 
bed  of  the  river  and  having  a  storage  capacity  of  5,500,000  cubic 
meters  (cubic  meter  equals  264.17  gallons).  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
September  1,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

The  National  Federation  of  Women  Employees. — On  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1929,  the  office  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women 
Commercial  Employees,  under  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Women,  was  opened  in  Bogota.  The  federation  will  act  as  a 
bureau  of  information  and  employment,  conducting  commercial  and 
manual-training  classes  which  will  qualify  young  girls  for  suitable 
positions.  The  building,  which  is  equipped  with  a  dining  room  serv¬ 
ing  meals  at  moderate  prices,  library,  lecture  hall,  and  facilities  for 
providing  theatrical  entertainment,  motion  pictures,  and  so  forth, 
will  also  contain  a  savings  bank.  {El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 


Public  works. — Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  various  public  works,  including  the  following:  The  re¬ 
construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Grande  River  at  El  Paso  del 
Alumbre,  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Virilla  River,  uniting 
Santa  Ana  with  Belen,  and  of  others  over  the  San  Jose,  Higueron, 
Ahogados,  Sardinal,  Canas,  Charco,  and  Tiribi  Rivers;  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  telegraph  line  between  Vuelta  de  Jorco  and  San  Gabriel  de 
Aserri;  establishment  of  telephone  services  between  several  small 
villages;  erection  of  slaughterhouses  in  several  districts;  repair  work 
on  the  National  Highway  from  San  Jose  to  Dota,  etc.  {La  Gaceta, 
San  Jose,  June  6,  7, 13,  21, 28,  29,  July  10,  23,  27,  August  13, 1929.) 
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CUBA 

New  market  for  Habana. — The  Municipality  of  Habana  has 
•  approved  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
market  on  the  old  Plaza  del  Vapor.  The  new  market  will  be  modern 
in  every  respect.  (Boletln  OJicial  de  la  Secretarla  de  Estado,  Habana, 
July,  1929. 


Colonization  in  Espirito  Santo  and  Para. — The  first  group  of 
Polish  families  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  Polish  company 
which  is  planning  to  colonize  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of 
Espirito  Santo  left  Warsaw  last  August,  and  settled  near  the  Doce 
River.  They  were  accompanied  by  technical  and  medical  personnel. 
Eighteen  hundred  families  in  all  are  reported  to  have  been  engaged 
by  the  company  to  emigrate  to  Brazil. 

The  present  Federal  administration  of  Brazil,  now  in  its  fourth 
year,  has  been  active  in  taking  steps  for  the  colonization  of  the  State 
of  Para.  After  investigations  made  by  a  commission  of  Federal  and 
State  experts.  Congress  issued  a  decree  for  the  foundation  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  called  Inglez  de  Sousa,  in  the  municipality  of  Montealegre,  a 
fertile  agricultural  region,  and  appropriated  money  for  the  necessary 
preliminary  construction.  Last  year  a  road  18  miles  long  was  made, 
the  land  almost  completely  cleared  and  drained,  and  houses,  a  hospital, 
and  other  community  structures  built.  The  director  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  working  to  form  a  cooperative  among  the  settlers,  who  so  far 
have  come  from  the  northwestern  Brazilian  States.  That  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  flourishing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  1929  crops  are 
expected  to  be  double  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  municipality 
in  which  Inglez  de  Sousa  is  situated  has  influenced  Japanese  manu¬ 
facturers  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Para  for  the 
establishment  there  of  cotton  plantations  and  later  of  textile  mills. 

A  Japanese  settlement  in  San  Miguel,  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  is 
reported  to  promise  success,  in  view  of  the  methodical  and  persevering 
labor  of  its  members.  {Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  September 
2.5,  1929;  Servigos  economicos  e  commercials,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Septem¬ 
ber  16-21,  1929;  Informacoes  economicas  e  commerciaes,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  No.  CXXXLV.) 
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CHILE 

Agricultural  census. — Statistics  recently  compiled  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  reveal  the  following  facts  regarding  agriculture  in  Chile:  • 

Population  dependent  on  agricultural  industry _ I>crsons-_  475,  000 

Laborers  living  on  farms _ do _  75,  000 

Houses  for  the  lodging  of  the  laborers _ do _  73,  500 

Area  of  land  under  cultivation _ acres..  24,  700,  000 

Capital  invested  in  agriculture _ pesos..  2,  000,  000,  000 

Taxes  on  the  land _ do _  30,  000,  000 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  working  through  its 
various  agencies,  particularly  the  Agricultural  Colonization  Fund, 
the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  has  grown  considerably  in  the  last 
few  years  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  small  proprietors  has 
increased.  {Chile,  New  York,  October,  192&.; 

CUBA 

Decrease  in  immigration  from  Antilles. — According  to  official 
information,  immigration  from  the  other  Antilles  to  Cuba  has  almost 
ceased.  During  past  years  there  has  been  an  annual  average  of 
40,000  such  immigrants  to  Cuba,  but  in  1928  there  were  only  7,000. 
Laborers  from  these  islands  have  been  largely  replaced  by  Cubans. 
{BoleHn  de  la  Secretaria  de  Estado,  Habana,  July,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

Colonization  project. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  for¬ 
mulated  a  plan  for  the  repatriation  of  Guatemalan  laborers  who  are 
now  residing  in  neighboring  countries,  in  order  to  settle  the  sparsely 
populated  but  potentially  rich  Department  of  Peten.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  also  planning  to  establish  settlements  in  the  Departments 
of  Huehuetenango,  San  Marcos  Jalapa,  Jutiapa,  Quiche,  Chiquimula, 
and  Verapaz  and  to  that  end  will  acquire  the  most  suitable  land  in 
these  Departments. 

Persons  who  are  repatriated  and  are  over  18  and  under  50  years 
of  age  >vill  receive  10  manzanas  of  land  (a  manzana  equals  about 
1.72  acres)  together  with  a  provisional  certificate  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  deed  of  property  if  he  has  lived  on  the  land  for  five 
consecutive  years;  cultivated  at  least  half  of  it;  built  a  house;  and  has 
not  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  robbery,  or  a  rebellious  act.  During 
the  first  five  years  the  repatriated  laborers  living  in  the  settlements 
are  exempt  from  military  service  and  certain  taxes. 

In  all  settlements  which  grow  to  have  more  than  100  families  the 
Government  promises  to  erect  public  schools,  construct  telegraph 
lines  and  waterworks,  build  a  road  to  the  nearest  tOAvn,  maintain  a 
physician  and  officials  to  keep  order  and  administer  justice.  The 
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site  of  the  settlements  will  be  chosen  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  each  settlement  will  be  entitled  to  a  further  tract  of  land  equiva¬ 
lent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  the  land  possessed  by  the  settlers. 

The  Government  intends  to  distribute  cattle  among  the  settlers 
upon  very  liberal  terms.  As  an  additional  inducement  each  settler 
who  cultivates  his  10  manzanas  of  land  is  entitled  to  another  tract 
to  be  devoted  to  pasture.  For  each  two  manzanas  devoted  to  pas¬ 
ture  the  settler  is  entitled  to  purchase  one  cow'  at  cost. 

The  sons  of  settlers  will  be  entitled  to  free  land  upon  reaching  18 
years  of  age,  and  in  case  of  death  the  rights  of  a  settler  wdll  pass  to 
his  children,  whether  male  or  female.  {Diario  de  Guatemala,  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  September  27  and  28,  1929;  Diario  de  Centro  America, 
Guatemala  City,  September  27,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

Agricultural  settlement. — The  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Settle¬ 
ment  has  arranged  for  the  survey  and  subdivision  into  farms  of  the 
public  lands  located  in  Itacurubi,  near  the  Verde  River,  and  of  the 
property  of  General  Aquino,  an  Italian  settlement.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  September  4,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Vital  statistics. — According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Uruguay,  there  was  little  fluctuation  in  the 
birth  and  death  rate  of  the  Republic  during  the  5-year  period  from 
1924  to  1928.  The  population  as  of  December  31  was  set  at  1,640,214 
in  1924;  1,677,686  in  1925;  1,730,468  in  1926;  1,762,451  in  1927;  and 
1,808,286  in  1928,  and  the  marriage,  birth,  and  death  rates,  the  natu¬ 
ral  increase  in  population,  and  the  number  of  stillbirths  per  thousand 
inhabitants  was  as  follows: 


Years 

Mar¬ 

riage 

rate 

1 

Birth  1 
rate  i 

Death 

rate 

1 

Natural 
increase, 
rate  per 
1,000 

Still¬ 

births, 

per 

1,000 

1924 . . . . . 

5.  66 

25.  83 

11.  80 

14.  03 

0.  91 

1925 _ _ 

1  5.  64 

25.  42 

11.  65 

13.  77 

.  82 

1926 . . 

5.  63 

25.  36 

10.  49 

14.  87 

.  84 

1927 _ 

5.  88 

24.  60 

11.  45 

13.  15 

.  80 

1928 . . . 

6.  17 

25.  00 

10.  68 

14.  32 

1 

.  84 

{Boletln  de  Estadistica  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  Monte- 
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Augentine  gold  exports. — Exports  of  gold  which  began  in  the 
second  half  of  1928  amounted  to  216,000,000  pesos  (paper)  at  the  end 
of  June,  1929.  The  export  of  this  capital  is  classified  by  destination 
as  follows; 

Pesos  (paper) 

New  York . . .  110,  700,  000 

Paris _ _ 52,400,000 

London _  24,  000,  000 

Rio  de  Janeiro.. _ _ _ _  17,  100,  000 

Germany . . . . . .  5,  900,  000 

Geneva . . . .  5,  900,  000 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _ -  216,000,000 

However,  in  spite  of  this  enormous  export  of  gold,  there  remains  a 
favorable  balance  of  195,700,000  pesos  for  the  period  July,  1927,  to 
June,  1929.  This  balance  is  the  result  of  the  gold  movement  toward 
Argentina  which  commenced  in  July,  1927,  continued  to  June,  1928, 
and  increased  the  gold  reserves  of  Argentina  by  411,700,000  pesos. 
{Economic  Review,  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  June, 
1929.) 

Projected  bond  issue. — In  accordance  with  the  authorization 
provided  by  Law  11333  of  1926,  the  President  of  Argentina  approved 
a  decree  on  September  20,  1929,  authorizing  the  issue  of  Argentine 
internal  credit  bonds  to  the  sum  of  6,440,100  pesos  paper.  The 
bonds  to  be  issued  will  be  in  denominations  of  5,000,  1,000,  500, 
and  100  pesos  paper  and  will  bear  6  per  cent  interest.  One  per  cent 
will  be  set  aside  annually  for  amortization.  The  funds  from  the  sale 
of  these  bonds  will  be  devoted  to  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  public  works.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  21,  1929.) 

BOLIVIA 

Economic  situation  in  Cochabamba. — A  report  from  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  banks  of  the  Republic,  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  contains  an  interesting  review  of  the  economic  situation 
of  the  Department  of  Cochabamba,  based  on  a  visit  which  the 
Superintendent  of  Banks  recently  made  to  that  department. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agriculture  and  cattle 
raising  in  the  department  and  predicts  that  these  will  be  of  greater 
90 
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importance  in  the  future,  due  to  the  climate  and  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  There  is,  however,  one  obstacle  to  the  complete  development 
of  the  region  and  that  is  the  lack  of  irrigation,  which  limits  the  area 
subject  to  exploitation  to  one-third  of  the  cultivable  territory. 
Experienced  farmers  believe  that  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  w’ater 
the  department  could  easily  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wheat 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  importing  this  commodity,  and  that  if 
mills  were  erected,  an  ample  amount  of  flour  could  be  provided. 
Water  is  available  if  irrigation  works  were  constructed. 

The  superintendent  of  banks  also  reports  that  he  attended  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  section  of  the  railroad  between  Cochabamba 
and  Santa  Cruz,  the  completion  of  which  will  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  economic  development  of  the  region  inasmuch  as 
it  will  open  new  markets  for  the  products  of  Cochabamba. 

To  contribute  to  the  further  growth  and  development  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  region,  the  superintendent  of  banks  makes 
certain  recommendations  which  he  feels  would  conduce  to  this  end. 
Under  the  present  law  commercial  banks  may  make  loans  with  or 
without  guaranty  for  periods  not  e.xceeding  one  year,  while  mortgage 
loans  may  be  made  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  that  a  loan  for  a  period  of 
one  year  does  not  always  meet  the  requirements  of  the  agriculturists, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  latter  may  not  be  disposed  to  mortgage 
their  property  for  three  years.  He  therefore  concludes  that  the 
situation  might  be  improved  if  commercial  banks  were  authorized 
to  make  loans  for  long  periods,  or,  in  other  words,  by  creating  an 
agricultural  section.  He  does  not  believe  that  this  section  should 
be  established  in  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Republic,  but  that  the 
Central  Bank  could  promote  the  economic  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  loaning  funds  to  the  associated  banks  in  order  that  the  latter 
might,  through  agricultural  sections,  grant  long-term  credits.  {El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  October  4,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

Financial  condition  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. — The 
financial  condition  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  according  to  the 
last  message  of  the  president  of  the  State,  is  very  satisfactory.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1928,  the  receipts  amounted  to  180,200,448 
milreis  and  the  expenditures  to  178,981,112  milreis,  giving  a  balance 
of  1,219,336  milreis. 

On  December  31,  1928,  the  internal  debt  of  the  State  amounted 
to  79,550,400  milreis,  represented  by  State  securities,  bearing  inter¬ 
est  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  external  debt  of  the  State  on  the  date  above  mentioned 
amounted  to  £1,821,900  and  $8,452,000. 
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In  addition,  the  floating  debt,  as  of  December  31,  1928,  amounted 
to  23,264,000  milreis.  {BrazU-Ferro-CarrU,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August 
29, 1929.) 

Revenues  and  expenditures  of  Sao  Paulo. — The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  municipality  of  Sao  Paulo  from  1925  to  1929 
were  as  follows: 


Receipts  (ex¬ 
cept  extra 

budgetary)  Expenditures 

Milreis  Milreis 

1925  _ 34,624,397  44,556,968 

1926  _ _ _  42,  645,  478  45,  144,  041 

1927  _  54,  432,  845  74,  365,  731 

1928  . 64,952,795  77,126,911 

1929  _ _ _ _ _ >  74,  942,  400  >  74,  942,  400 


(Report  of  American  consul  at  Sao  Paulo,  September  4,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Budgetary  changes. — By  decree  of  the  Council  of  State,  dated 
September  4,  1929,  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
National  Government  for  the  year  1929  are  modified  in  certain  par¬ 
ticulars.  As  a  consequence  of  these  modifications,  the  budgetary  fig¬ 
ures  of  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  are  as  follows: 


Income  from  national  property _ _  1,  895,  000.  00 

National  services. _ _ _ _  2,  926,  000.  (X) 

Direct  and  indirect  taxes _  53,  426,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous  income _  5,  077,  575.  83 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _  63,  324,  575.  83 

ORDINARY  EXPENDITURES 

Legislative  power _  300,  000.  00 

Judicial  power _  827,  860.  00 

Presidency  of  the  Republic _  202,  000.  00 

Government,  police,  and  justice . . . .  20,  319,  256.  37 

Foreign  affairs _  2,  540,  212.  00 

Public  instruction,  6ne  arts,  etc _ _ _ _  8,  129,  760.  22 

Social  welfare,  labor,  etc _  3,  234,  640.  00 

Treasury . . . . .  4,817,719.00 

War,  navy,  and  aviation _ _ _ _ _ _  9,  548,  157.  75 

General  and  unforeseen  expenses  and  State  pensions _  5,  106,  259.  30 

Miscellaneous  organizations _  687,  020.  59 

Public  debt . .  . . . . .  6,  345,  199.  09 

Treasury  reserve,  2  jier  cent _ _ _ _ _  1,  266,  491.  51 

Total _ _ _ _  63,324,575.83 


{Registro  Oficial,  Quito,  September  10,  1929.) 
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HAITI 

Budget  for  fiscal  year  1929-1930. — A  decree,  signed  by  the 
President  of  Haiti  on  August  16,  1929,  fixes  the  national  budget  for 
the  year  October  1,  1929,  to  September  30,  1930,  as  follows: 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES 


Public  debt . . 

Foreign  relations.. 

Finance . . 

Commerce . . 

Interior . . . 

Public  works . 

Justice _ _ 

Agriculture . 

Labor. . 

Public  instruction 
Worship _ 


Gourdes 

13,  464,  962.  50 
584,  200.  00 
889,  980.  00 
340,  060.  00 
11,  576,  645.  00 
5,  716,  440.  00 

1,  327,  095.  00 

2,  841,  666.  60 
945,  000.  00 

1,  947,  268.  00 
457,  672.  50 


Total 


40,  090,  989.  60 


ESTIMATED  REVENUES 

Customs  receipts . . . . . .  33,  600,  000.  00 

Internal  taxes. . . . . . .  6,200,000.00 

Miscellaneous  receipts _ _ _  300,000.00 

Total .  40,  100,  000.  00 

{Le  Moniteur,  Port  au  Prince,  September  30,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Amended  budget  for  1929-30. — A  special  session  of  Congress 
on  August  19,  1929,  amended  and  approved  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1929-30.  The  total  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  re¬ 
main  at  the  same  figures,  as  revision  was  made  only  in  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  sums  to  the  various  departments,  and  no  new  items  were 
inserted  in  the  amended  budget,  which  is  as  follows: 

ESTIM.ATED  REVENUES 


Pesos 

Customs  duties . . .  4,  134,  000.  00 

Monopolies . . . . .  2,  519,  000.  00 

Internal  revenue  stamps  and  stainpr'd  paper .  897,  000.  00 

Services . . . . . . . .  1,705,000.00 

Miscellaneous  income . . . .  1,  318,  922.  78 


Total . . .  10,573,922.78 

Less  ix'rccntage  for  sfiecial  services . . . .  794,  100.  00 


9,  779,  822.  78 

.S|)ecinl  services . . . . .  3,322,100.00 


Total  income.. . . .  13,  101,  922.  78 


84471— .30— Bull.  1 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENDITUHES 

Government.. . . 

•Inst  ice .  . 

Health . . 

Foreign  relations . . . 

Public  instruction .  . 

Public  works.  . . . . . . . . 

War  and  marine . . . . 

Treasury . . . . . 

Public  credit . . . . 


Pesos 

1.  755,  863.  71 
370,  500.  00 
285.  000.  00 
343,  485.  61 
1,  209.  364.  24 
3,  903,  504.  00 
1,  699,  863.  72 

1.  040,  203.  02 

2,  494,  138.  48 


Total . . . . .  13,101,922.78 

(Report  of  United  States  consul,  Tegucigralpa,  October  15,  1929.) 
URUGUAY 

Public  debt. — As  of  July  31,  1929,  the  public  debt  of  Uruguay 
amounted  to  214,  922  761  pesos.  The  items  which  go  to  make  up 
this  debt  are  as  follows: 

Pesos 

Internal  debt . . .  74,  060,  914 

External  debt . . .  .  136,  566,  847 

I nternational  debt _ _ _ _ _  4,  295,  000 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _  214,922,761 

(Servicio  Infonnativo  para  el  Exterior  No.  38,  Montevideo.) 
VENEZUELA 


Public  debt. — The  gratifying  progress  which  Venezuela  is  making 
in  the  reduction  of  its  public  debt  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  report 
which  points  out  that  from  January  1,  1909,  to  July  23,  1929, 
amortization  aggregated  168,578,388.16  bolivars,  leaving  a  balance 
of  64,482,605.11  bolivars  as  the  public  debt  on  July  23,  1929.  The 
detailed  status  of  the  public  debt  is  as  follows: 


Domestic  debt :  Bolivars 

National  consolidated  internal  ilebt,  3  jier 

cent  iKir  annum . . .  26,  286,  129.  93 

Inscriljed  debt,  3  per  cent  per  annum _  2,  098,  652.  50 

Treasury  txinds _  349,  102.  13 


Foreign  debt: 

National  3  jier  cent  diplomatic  debt . .  5,  487,  520.  55 

Provisional  Spanish  certificates . .  1,  600.  00 

Diplomatic  debt,  3  ix:r  cent  per  annum,  1905 
issue . . - . - .  30.  259.  600.  00 


28,  733,  884.  56 


35,  748,  720.  55 


Grand  total _ _ _ _ _ _ _  .  64,  482,  605.  1 1 

Note. — In  the  above  statement  does  not  api)ear  the  amount  that  is  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  for  the  cancellation  made  in  London  during  June,  1929,  on  the  3  per  cent 
diplomatic  debt  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  1905  issue. 

{Venezuela  of  To-day,  New  York,  September,  1929.) 
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Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. — 
On  September  25  of  last  year  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary 
Science  of  the  National  University  of  Buenos  Aires  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  This  institution  was 
created  by  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  August  19,  1904, 
to  educate  agricultural  experts  and  veterinarians;  make  contacts  with 
similar  colleges  in  foreign  countries;  and  further  the  agricultural 
progress  of  the  country  by  its  investigations.  In  these  purposes  it  has 
been  eminently  successful;  700  students  have  been  graduated  from 
its  excellent  course,  and  through  them  and  through  the  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  school  the  nation  has  been  greatly  benefited  in  its  lead¬ 
ing  industries.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  25,  1929.) 

Schools  for  workers. — The  National  Council  of  Education  is 
sponsoring  the  creation  of  primary  classes  for  adults  in  factories, 
workshops,  and  other  establishments  belonging  to  the  nation  or  to 
individuals,  said  classes  to  contain  a  minimum  of  40  illiterate  or  semi¬ 
illiterate  workers.  These  classes  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  working 
hours,  for  a  period  not  longer  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Besides  in¬ 
struction  in  the  usual  elementary  subjects,  special  work  will  be  given 
in  applied  drawing,  electricity,  industrial  chemistry,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  helpful  to  the  student  in  his  daily  work.  In  shops  where  women 
are  employed,  classes  will  be  offered  in  dressmaking,  embroidery, 
hand-weaving,  and  child  care,  as  well  as  in  elementary  subjects. 
Classes  w'ill  run  from  March  1  to  November  15.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  September  26,  1929.) 

Lectures  on  American  art. — Dr.  Cupertino  del  Campo,  Director 
of  the  National  Museum  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1928  to  visit  art  museums,  recently  gave  two  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Argentine-Ainerican  Cultural  Institute.  The 
subjects  of  these  lectures  w'ere:  Fine  Arts  Museums  in  the  United 
States — Their  Buildings  and  Exhibitions,  and  Painters  and  Sculptors 
of  the  United  States.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  17, 
1929.) 

Fellowship  for  study  in  the  United  States. — The  Club  of 
American  University  Graduates  of  Buenos  Aires  has  placed  a  fellow¬ 
ship  for  one  year’s  study  at  Yale  or  Princeton  University  at  the  disposal 
of  the  members  of  the  University  Club  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  first 
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holder  of  this  fellowship  is  Seiior  Moises  Gabay,  a  graduate  of  the 
Engineering  School  of  the  University  of  Buenos. Aires,  who  is  now 
studying  engineering  and  aiviation  at  Yale  University.  (Communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.) 

BOLIVIA 

School  of  Engineering. — A  decree  of  October  14,  1929,  provides 
for  an  engineering  school  to  be  opened  shortly  in  the  Andr4s  Santa 
Cruz  University  of  La  Paz.  For  entrance  the  student  must  present 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  obtained  in 
a  special  preparatory  course  to  be  drawn  up  later  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  October  16,  1929.) 

New  Educational  Association. — At  an  informal  meeting  held  on 
September  28  the  Bolivia  Cultural  and  Athletic  Club  was  organized 
in  La  Paz.  As  the  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to  coordinate 
intellectual  and  physical  education,  sections  for  each  of  these  types  of 
education  were  appointed.  Sr.  Augusto  Pacheco,  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  association,  was  elected  president.  The  meeting,  which 
took  place  in  the  office  of  the  director  general  of  public  instruction, 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  people  of  varied  interests — teach¬ 
ers,  leaders  from  the  Army,  and  the  church,  students,  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  athletic  sports,  and  office  workers.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz, 
September  28,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

Summer  .school  in  Brazil  for  Americans. — The  Brazil  Summer 
School  held  its  first  session  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  July  12  to  August  13, 
1929,  amidst  favorable  circumstances.  Count  de  Alfonso  Celso, 
permanent  president  of  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical 
Institute,  under  whose  auspices  the  summer  school  was  organized, 
welcomed  the  group  of  students  who  made  the  trip  from  the  United 
States.  Under  the  able  guidance  of  Drs.  Carneiro  Leao,  former  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Instruction;  Arrojado  Lisboa,  former  Inspector  of  North¬ 
eastern  Reclamation  Service;  Calogeras,  former  Secretary  of  War  and 
prominent  historian;  and  Delgado  de  Carvalho,  professor  at  the 
Collegio  Dom  Pedro  II,  the  group  of  students  pursued  serious  studies. 
The  combination  of  lectures,  afternoon  excursions  and  social  enter¬ 
tainments  proved  a  happy  one. 

The  result  of  the  first  year  having  been  so  satisfactory,  plans  are 
progressing  rapidly  for  a  similar  session  next  summer.  The  same 
lecturers  will  give  courses,  hut  in  a  more  informal  manner,  to  permit 
discussion  and  question.  The  entire  course  will  have  32  lectures  of 
one  hour  each.  The  group  will  be  conveniently  lodged,  midway 
between  the  two  halls  which  are  used  for  lecture  purposes.  At  the 
close  of  the  session,  the  students  will  go  to  Sao  Paulo  for  a  week’s 
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stay.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  few  additional  lectures  at 
Mackenzie  College,  and  for  a  trip  to  a  coffee  plantation  near  Campinas. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
will  be  the  sponsor  for  an  all-expense  tour  to  the  summer  school. 
The  cost  of  the  tour  will  be  $455,  which  will  include  the  steamer 
transportation  from  New  York  to  Brazil  and  return,  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  in  Brazil,  room  and  meals  at  a  good  hotel,  the  summer 
session  fee  and  gratuities. 

Normal  school. — An  advanced  normal  school  has  been  established 
in  the  city  of  Bello  Horizonte,  for  which  teachers  from  Europe  have 
been  engaged,  as  well  as  some  Brazilian  teachers  trained  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  subjects  studied  in  the  2-year  course  are 
the  following;  Child  and  experimental  psychology,  educational  meth¬ 
ods,  drawing  and  modelling.  A  course  in  school  legislation  and  the 
history  of  education  will  be  given  next  year.  (Communication  to 
the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.) 

Agricultural  education  in  Minas  Geraes. — Agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  three 
technically  trained  American  professors  to  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
located  at  Vigosa. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Hambleton,  B.  S.,  Ohio  State  University,  and  M.  S., 
Cornell,  has  entered  on  his  duties  as  professor  of  entomolog>'.  The 
major  portion  of  his  time  will  be  devoted  to  scientific  investigations 
of  noxious  insects.  Prof.  A.  O.  Rhoad,  B.  S.,  Penn  State  College, 
and  M.  S.,  Cornell,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  division  of  the  college.  He  will  devote  his  time  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  dairying  and  hog  and  poultry  raising.  Prof.  A.  S.  Muller, 
B.  S.,  Cornell,  and  for  three  years  assistant  professor  of  phytopathol¬ 
ogy  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  chair  of  phytopathology.  While  in 
Porto  Rico  he  specialized  in  the  diseases  of  coffee.  (Communication 
from  the  Escola  Superior  de  Agricultura.) 

CHILE 

Course  in  liteu.^ture  of  the  Americas. — A  course  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Chile  and  other  American  Republics  is  being  offered  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Pedagogic  Institute  of  Santiago.  It  is  given  by 
the  well-known  Chilean  author  Mariano  Latorre.  {Atenea,  I'niver- 
sity  of  Concepcion.  Santiago,  July,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

School  notes. — The  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education  presented  in  1929  to  the  National  Congress  pays  special 
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attention  to  the  changes  in  secondary  education  brought  about  by  the 
law  of  January  13,  1928.  The  last  three  years  of  the  7-year  course 
are  spent  in  specialized  studies  preparatory  to  university  matricula¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  this  period  is  made  more  practical,  and  more  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  is  given  to  the  student  than  in  the  jireceding  years. 
Laboratory  work  has  been  increased,  classes  are  limited  to  30  students, 
and  teachers  are  selected  with  great  care. 

The  Girls’  Pedagogic  Institute  has  been  working  out  its  new  cur¬ 
riculum  under  the  guidance  of  the  German  educational  mission;  the 
fifth  and  last  year  was  added  in  February*.  During  the  last  two  years 
practical  courses  in  education  are  given,  and  a  6-year  primary  school 
has  been  opened  for  practice  teaching  and  observation. 

New  courses  in  sociology  and  statistics  have  been  added  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Political  Sciences  in  Bogota  and 
a  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Medical  School.  During  the  last  five  years  the  Government  has 
granted  23  fellowships  for  study  abroad,  which  were  used  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries:  France,  9;  Italy,  6;  Chile,  3;  Belgium,  2;  United 
States,  2;  and  Europe  in  general,  1. 

Statistics  for  public  primary  schools  for  1926  are  given  as  follows: 


Schools 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

.Attend¬ 

ance 

Urlian _ 

3,  246 

225,  022 

189,  513 

Rural _ 

1  4, 231 

1 

1 

222,  022 

179,  227 

COSTA  RICA 


Educational  films. — The  Department  of  Education  recently  im¬ 
ported  a  number  of  educational  motion-picture  films  to  facilitate  the 
teaching  of  history.  One  of  them  concerns  the  voyages  of  Columbus. 
The  films  will  be  shown  in  the  Raventos  Theater,  which  has  been 
offered  without  charge  to  the  Government  for  this  purpose.  (Diario 
de  f'osta  Rica,  San  Jose,  September  29,  1929.) 

CUBA 

Aviation  fellowships. — The  Cuban  Government  has  offered 
two  fellowships  in  aviation  to  students  selected  by  the  Panamanian 
Government.  These  fellowships  will  include  e.xpenses  for  board, 
lodging,  and  instruction.  {The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  September 
27,  1929.) 

Opening  of  industrial  school. — On  October  10,  1929,  the 
President  Machado  Trade  School  was  opened  in  a  suburb  of  Habana. 
The  school  is  housed  in  a  magnificent  building,  photographs  of  which 
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the  Bulletin  liopes  to  publish  at  a  later  date.  The  formal  cere¬ 
monies  were  attended  hy  memhers  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  representatives  of  all  classes  of  Cuban  society. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  address  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  upon  that  occasion  gives  in  a  few  words  the  purpose  for 
which  this  new  educational  institution  was  designed: 

“This  school  is  the  best  tool  for  our  people  if  they  are  to  give 
definite  direction  to  their  legitimate  desire  to  build  with  their  own 
hands  the  assurance  of  their  economic  future.  And  that  future  is 
not  theirs  for  the  asking;  it  must  he  fashioned  by  work,  the  application 
of  intelligence,  and  the  practice  of  social  ethics.”  {Diario  <Ie  la 
Marina,  Hahana,  October  11,  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Columbian  Library. — On  October  17,  1929,  the  Permanent 
K.xecutive  Committee  of  the  Columbus  Lighthouse  passed  a  resolution 
creating  the  Columbian  Library. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  was  charged  with  requesting, 
through  its  diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  the  cooperation  of  all 
nations  to  whom  the  Republic  is  linked  by  ties  of  friendship,  especially 
the  American  Republics. 

The  plans  for  the  Columbian  Library  call  for  28  or  more  sections, 
each  dedicated  to  the  country  whose  name  it  bears.  The  bookcases 
are  to  be  made  in  the  different  countries  from  native  timber,  in 
accordance  with  a  standard  design  and  differentiated  hy  national 
coats  of  arms  on  the  upper  part. 

The  formation  of  the  library  was  begun  with  the  purchase  of  several 
ht)okcases  for  the  volumes  that  already  are  being  collected. 

It  is  planned  to  house  the  library,  when  completed,  either  in  the 
old  castle  of  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  Christopher  Columhus,  which 
would  he  restored  for  this  purpose,  or  in  special  quarters  within  the 
Columhus  Lighthouse.  (Communication  from  the  Junta  Nacional 
Coloinbina.)  (See  illustration  on  p.  19.) 

ECUADOR 

Fellowship  in  the  Cnited  States. — According  to  a  newspaper 
report,  the  Ihiiversity  of  Southern  California  has  offered  to  an  Ecua¬ 
dorean  student  who  has  completed  at  least  four  years  of  university 
training  a  #1,000  scholarship  for  study  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  The  fellowship  will  be  open  in  September,  1930.  {El 
Telegrafo,  Guayaquil,  September  28,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

Campaig.n  against  illiteracy. — The  Government  of  Guatemala 
recently  began  an  intensive  campaign  against  illiteracy,  to  which 
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end  it  decreed  the  creation  of  schools  in  all  army  barracks  and  posts 
in  the  Republic.  Men  who  enlist  in  the  army  will  receive  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  education  durino:  the  first  six  months 
after  enlistment;  this  period  may  be  lenfjthened  to  a  year  if  the 
desired  results  are  not  obtained.  The  Popular  University  and  the 
professional  men  of  the  country  are  cooperatinjr  actively  with  the 
Government  in  this  campaign. 

MEXICO 

Maps  of  ancient  and  modern  Mexico  City. — Utilizing  data  ob¬ 
tained  in  recent  discoveries,  the  section  of  archeology  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  is  preparing  a  collection  of  maps  of  Mexico  City 
from  the  period  before  the  conquest  to  the  present  time.  The  maps  of 
the  Aztec  period  will  show  the  canals,  bridges,  and  other  special  char¬ 
acteristics  of  that  empire.  All  the  maps  are  to  be  made  on  the  same 
scale,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  trace  the  development  of  the  city.  {El 
Unirerxal,  Mexico  City,  September  11,  1929.) 

Boarding  school  for  Indians. — The  first  boarding  school  for 
Chamula  Indians  has  been  opened  in  the  State  of  Chiapas.  The 
Federal  Department  of  Public  Education  expects  that  this  school, 
which  has  been  well  equipped,  w'ill  lead  to  the  education  of  the  adults 
of  the  Chamula  tribe,  as  well  as  of  the  children,  and  make  them 
useful  members  of  society.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  October  Ifi, 
1929.) 

PANAMA 

International  friendship. — In  accordance  with  a  decreee  of 
October  1,  1929,  all  schools  in  Panama  will  devote  one  day  of  the 
school  year  to  a  study  of  the  history  and  culture  of  each  American 
Republic  and  of  each  of  several  European  and  Asiatic  countries. 
Various  schools  will  also  be  named  in  honor  of  the  American  nations 
and  Spain.  This  decree  is  based  in  part  upon  the  following  consid¬ 
erations: 

1 .  That  modern  ideals  of  human  brotherhood  claim  a  better 
knowledge  and  a  closer  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
particularly  among  those  who,  united  by  common  interest  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  are  destined  to  go  forward  united  on  the  path  of  progress. 

2.  That  this  task  of  spiritual  approximation  can  not  be  executed 
solely  by  diplomacy  and  the  official  relations  between  governments, 
but  rather  must  be  accomplished  by  the  slow  but  sure  process  of 
public  education. 

3.  That  the  school,  therefore,  is  called  upon  to  undertake  and  carry 
out  this  great  work  of  spiritual  interpenetration  in  the  human  family 
in  general  and  the  American  branch  in  particular.  {Star  and  Herald, 
Panama,  October  2,  1929;  and  Diario  de  Panama,  Panama,  October 
1,  1929.) 
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PERU 

Lecturers  from  the  United  States. — Two  professors  from  the 
I'nited  States  have  recently  lectured  in  Lima — Dr.  George  MacBride, 
visiting  Latin  American  professor  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  of 
International  Peace,  who  gave  two  lectures  on  Geographic  Studies  in 
the  United  States  in  the  College  of  Arts  of  the  National  University; 
and  Capt.  Thomas  J.  See,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
stationed  at  the  naval  observatory,  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  who  was  in¬ 
vited  to  lecture  before  the  Geographic  Society  of  Peru.  Both  pro¬ 
fessors  e.xpect  to  visit  several  other  countries  before  returning  to 
the  United  States.  (Tm  Prensa,  Lima,  September  28, 1929.) 

.\nnual  university  report. — =The  1928-29  report  of  the  president 
of  the  University  of  San  Marcos  has  recently  been  published.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  changes  caused  by  the  new  university  statutes 
of  May  19,  1928,  providing  for  the  adoption  of  new  regulations  and 
curricula  in  the  various  colleges  and  the  widespread  establishment  of 
seminar  courses,  in  order  to  develop  the  spirit  of  research  in  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  colleges  of  theology,  letters,  and  medicine  have  become  a 
definite  part  of  the  university,  with  the  financial  administration  of 
these,  as  of  the  other  schools,  entirely  in  its  hands.  Premedical  and 
prepharmaceutical  courses  have  been  included  in  the  college  of  sci¬ 
ences,  as  well  as  a  group  of  specialized  studies  such  as  analytical 
chemistry,  cartography,  paleontology,  and  meteorology,  leading  to  a 
certificate.  New  courses  have  been  added  to  the  curricula  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  colleges.  The  enrollment  in  some  of  the  colleges  was 


as  follows: 

Collcfie  of  law . . . . ^ . . 504 

College  of  letters _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 506 

College  of  economic  sciences _ _ _ 333 

College  oft  heology _ _ _ _ _ _ _  42 

Institute  of  pharmacy. . . . .  38 

Dental  institute . . . . .  30 


^Kensta  Universitaria,  Universidad  Nacional  de  San  Marcos,  Lima, 
!*'■  and  2"  trimestre,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

C’ooperating  Committee  of  Architects. — In  anticipation  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects 
to  he  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  July,  1930,  a  national  cooperating 
committee  has  been  formed  in  Montevideo,  consisting  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  I.<eopoldo  C.  Agorio,  president;  Daniel  Rocco,  vice  president; 
Juan  H.  Labadie  and  Carlos  Garcia  Arocena,  secretaries;  and  Octavio 
Sainbucetti,  treasurer. 

School  notes. — According  to  the  report  on  primary  instruction 
for  1928  submitted  to  the  National  Council  of  Education  by  its 
president,  there  were  during  that  year  399.  public  city  schools  and 
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947  public  rural  schools  with  a  combined  enrollment  of  153,256 
pupils  in  charge  of  3,  841  teachers,  and  162  private  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  20,  523  pupils  in  charge  of  509  teachers.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  was  117,  562. 

Besides  the  new  classes  for  mentally  retarded  pupils  which  the  Bul¬ 
letin  recently  mentioned,  it  has  been  arranged  to  give  a  class 
for  children  whose  speech  habits  need  correction.  Other  advances 
are  a  permanent  open-air  camp  at  the  seashore  and  a  new  open-air 
school  at  Colon,  where  the  climate  is  less  variable  than  by  the  sea. 

As  in  previous  years,  a  successful  summer  course  for  teachers  was 
organized  in  which  more  than  500  registered. 

The  report  also  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  congress  of  school 
supervisors  in  which  were  discussed  the  most  important  current 
problems  in  the  educational  life  of  the  Republic.  {Memoria  de 
Instruccion  Frimaria  correspondienie  al  ano  1928.  Montevideo, 
1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

The  National  Library  during  1928. — Some  interesting  items 
are  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Library. 
It  tells  of  the  work  performed  in  distributing  the  publications  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Smithsonian  and  other  institutions,  and  of  the 
marked  development  of  the  exchange  service.  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Chile  sent  the  greatest  number  of  publications. 

Statistics  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  readers.  The  total 
for  1927  was  28,064,  while  in  1928  it  rose  to  34,674.  Volumes  to 
the  number  of  27,616  were  read  or  consulted  during  1928. 

A  classification  of  this  total  in  accordance  with  language  shows 
the  following  results:  Spanish,  26,594;  French,  500;  English,  409; 
Italian,  71;  German,  24;  and  Latin,  18. 

The  institution  possesses  a  circulating  library  and  issues  a  bulletin 
which  is  distributed  among  national  and  foreign  organizations  and 
persons  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  bibliography.  (lioletin 
de  la  Hiblioteca  S^aciortal,  Caracas,  junio  de  1929.) 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  and 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 


BOLIVIA 


Vital  statistics. — During  the  year  1928,  the  following  number  of 
births  and  deaths  was  reported  for  the  cities  of  Sucre,  La  Paz,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Tarija,  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health; 
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City 

1 

I  Population 

-1  i- 

1 

Xnml)er 
of  births 

1  1 

1  Nuinl)er 
of  deaths,  , 
adults 

Numljer 
of  deaths, 
infants 

Sucre _ 

.  20.  733  ' 

1,606 

» 

979 

538 

1.*  Paz _ 

_  135. 768 

5.  925 

3.  124 

1.  661 

Santa  Cruz _ 

.  20. 000 

1,094 

563 

193 

Tarija _ 

_  12. 000 

891 

j  332 

145 

{Boletln  de  la  Direccion  de  Sanidad  Publica,  La  Paz,  August,  1929.) 


CHILE 

Rural  health  work. — Plans  for  medical  care  in  rural  sections 
recently  formulated  and  now  being  carried  out  by  the  social  welfare 
authorities  of  Chile  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  task 
through  five  general  channels,  namely,  dispensaries,  first-aid  stations, 
the  detailing  of  physicians  to  isolated  regions  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  distribution  of  adequate  medical  supplies  among 
owners  of  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises. 

The  dispensaries  are  being  placed  where  immediate  medical  service 
is  not  easily  available  from  the  city.  Here  medical  treatment  will 
he  given,  surgical  operations  performed,  women  in  childbirth  attended 
if  circumstances  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  cared  for  in  the 
home,  and  other  serious  cases  treated  until  the  patient  can  be  removed  to 
the  nearest  hospital.  The  dispensaries  will  also  render  first-aid  service. 

The  first-aid  stations  themselves,  as  the  name  implies,  render 
assistance  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  patient  being  attended  either 
at  the  station  or  in  the  home,  and  other  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
may  also  he  administered  there.  In  those  places  where  the  sparsity 
of  the  population  does  not  warrant  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a 
physician,  substations  will  be  established.  These  will  be  equipped  for 
the  treatment  of  general  cases  and  iierformance  of  minor  operations,  an 
itinerant  physician  visiting  each  station  according  to  a  fixed  schedule. 

The  other  services  established  by  the  department  involve  the  de¬ 
tailing  of  a  physician  with  an  adetiuate  supply  of  medicine  and  other 
materials  to  those  regions  which,  because  of  swollen  rivers  or  the  state 
of  the  roads,  would  otherwise  be  totally  isolated  from  medical  assist¬ 
ance  during  the  winter  months.  They  also  include  the  distribution 
of  medical  supplies  among  the  owners  of  agricultural  or  rural  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  not  served  by  dispensaries  or  first-aid  stations  and 
having  more  than  a  hundred  individuals  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  law  under  discussion. 

Already  a  location  has  been  decided  upon  for  103  dispensaries  and 
156  first-aid  stations  and  studies  made  as  to  the  cost  of  their  con¬ 
struction,  equipment,  and  maintenance,  the  totals  of  which  are 
as  follows;  Dispensaries — construction,  8,500,000  pesos;  etpiipment. 
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2,781,000  pesos;  maintenance,  2,958,000  pesos;  first-aid  stations — 
cost  of  construction,  6,000,000  pesos;  equipment,  499,200  pesos;  and 
maintenance,  1,120,080  pesos.  These  sums  will  be  covered  in  part 
by  the  proceeds  of  an  internal  loan  and  in  part  by  funds  provided 
by  appropriations  from  the  districts  benefited.  {Cotnum  y  Hogar, 
Santiago,  August,  1929.) 

Nutrition  campaign. — According  to  a  communication  from  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  the  Government  of  Chile  is  en¬ 
gaging  at  the  present  time  in  an  interesting  campaign  which  has  as 
its  purpose  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  proper  diet.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  diet  of  the  masses  is  relatively  limited  despite  the 
fact  that  the  many  different  climates  of  the  country  make  possible 
the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the 
seas  offer  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  and  mollusks.  Details  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  were  left  to  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  which  subse¬ 
quently  announced  its  intention  of  ascertaining  which  foods  are  at 
once  most  nourishing  and  most  inexpensive  at  each  season  of  the  year; 
making  a  study  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  such  foods  for  table 
use;  establishing  a  nutrition  bureau  with  special  laboratories;  creat¬ 
ing  a  professorship  in  the  subject  in  the  School  of  Medicine;  adopt¬ 
ing  measures  to  lower  the  price  of  articles  of  prime  necessity;  improv¬ 
ing  transportation  facilities  between  the  centers  of  production  and 
distribution,  and  meanwhile  carrying  on  an  active  educational  cam¬ 
paign  through  posters  and  other  printed  matter,  the  press,  public 
meetings,  radio  programs  and  motion  pictures. 

COLOMBIA 

Antivenom  serum. — A  law  was  passed  in  Colombia  on  August  23, 
1929,  prohibiting  the  production,  advertisement,  and  sale  of  any 
specific  against  poisonous  snake  bites  not  previously  passed  upon  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Medicine.  As  soon  as  the  Samper-Martinez  National  Hygienic  Insti¬ 
tute  has  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  of  antivenom  serum,  every 
person  employing  10  or  more  laborers  in  regions  where  there  are 
known  to  be  poisonous  snakes  will  be  obliged  to  keep  on  hand  an 
adequate  supply  of  serum  and  in  case  of  the  death  from  snake  bite  of 
one  of  his  employees  due  to  his  failure  to  supply  serum,  the  employer 
shall  compensate  the  beneficiaries  of  the  victim  with  a  sum  equal  to 
a  year’s  wages.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  Government  to  engage 
the  services  of  an  expert  to  direct  the  production  of  the  serum. 
(Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  August  27,  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Creation  of  Child  Welfare  Committee. — On  August  14,  1929, 
Congress  passed  a  decree  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  an  official  Child  Welfare  Committee  composed  of  five  regular 
members  and  three  alternates  to  carry  on  an  extensive  child  welfare 
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program  in  the  Republic.  It  w-ill  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  maternity  hospitals,  children’s 
homes,  reformatories,  schools  for  abnormal  children,  institutes  for 
child  study,  and  playgrounds ;  foster  the  formation  of  mothers’  mutual 
benefit  societies,  the  organization  of  groups  of  social  workers,  and 
local  child  welfare  committees;  create  a  body  to  gather  vital  statistics 
of  the  Republic ;  collect  other  information  on  child  welfare  subjects  in 
order  to  supply  data  upon  request  to  those  interested;  carry  on  an 
extensive  educational  program  for  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  children 
through  lectures,  the  press,  motion  pictures,  posters,  competitions, 
congresses,  and  exhibitions;  and  supervise  all  institutions  or  services 
in  the  country  engaged  in  child  welfare  activities  or  having  charge  of 
children,  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  their  work  and  assisting  them 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

The  work  of  the  committee,  however,  does  not-  end  there,  but  also 
includes  a  study  of  matters  relating  to  the  future  of  the  child,  such  as 
the  health  of  the  parents,  vice  and  hereditary  disease  as  they  concern 
degeneracy  and  mortality;  relation  of  climatic  conditions  to  infant 
mortality;  family  environment;  the  broken  family,  its  cause  and  pre¬ 
vention;  the  moral  environment  of  the  child  (the  family,  society, 
press,  theater,  motion  picture,  games) ;  poverty  as  a  factor  in  degen¬ 
eracy  and  mortality,  determination  of  its  causes  and  means  for  its 
prevention;  poor  housing  conditions,  and  their  effect  on  the  child; 
illegitimacy  as  a  factor  in  the  abandonment  of  children ;  prevention  of 
abandonment  and  education  of  foundlings;  and  prenatal  and  post¬ 
natal  care  of  the  mother. 

The  Child  Welfare  Committee  will  assume  provisional  guardianship 
of  abandoned  children  and  those  removed  for  justifiable  reasons  from 
their  own  homes,  until  the  respective  authorities  can  determine  in 
whose  care  they  shall  be  placed  during  their  minority;  is  authorized 
to  draft  a  bill  relating  to  children,  the  same  to  be  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  its  approval  within  two  years  following  the  promulgation  of 
the  decree  creating  the  Child  Welfare  Committee ;  shall  exercise  super¬ 
vision  over  the  health  of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  child  through  the 
preschool  years;  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  carry  on  a  study  of  the  problems  of  school  hygiene  as  they  relate 
to  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  child.  {La  Gaceta,  San 
Jose,  August  29,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Measures  against  bubonic  plague. — In  connection  with  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  visit  of  Drs.  J.  B.  Long  and  N.  Eskey,  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  now  engaged  in  making  a  detailed 
study  of  bubonic  plague  in  the  various  countries  of  South  America,  a 
map  has  been  prepared  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Sanitation  to 
show  the  places  where  and  dates  when  cases  of  bubonic  plague  have 
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occurred  in  the  Republic.  A  vigorous  campaign  has  been  begun  to 
rid  the  city  of  Guayaquil  of  rats.  {El  Comercio,  Quito,  August  27 
and  September  3,  1929,  and  El  TeUgrajo,  Guayaquil,  September  15, 
1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

N  Ew  DIVISIONS  IN  HEALTH  SERVICE  ORGANIZED. — An  important  event 
in  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  in  Guatemala  City  was  the  fonnal 
ceremony  attending  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  divisions 
in  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  These  new  offices,  whose 
creation  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Manuel  Arroyo  and  Luis 
Gaitan,  director  and  assistant  director  of  public  health,  respectively, 
greatly  e.xtend  the  scope  of  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  bureau. 
They  comprise  the  Bacteriological  Institute  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  J.  Reynal  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Marseilles;  the  Division 
for  the  Prevention  of  Malaria,  which,  with  branch  offices  in  Puerto 
Barrios,  Champerico,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Monjas,  is  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Mario  Giaquinto  Mira,  an  Italian  specialist  under  contract  with  the 
Guatemalan  Government;  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
headed  by  Senor  Vicente  Barbieri,  also  an  Italian  under  contract 
with  the  Government;  the  Vaccine  Institute,  of  which  Dr.  Rafael 
Morales  is  head;  the  Anti-Rabies  Institute  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Carlos  Estevez;  and  the  Division  of  Intestinal  Parasitology,  of 
which  Dr.  Miguel  Ochoa  is  chief.  (Communication  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Relations,  Guatemala  City,  October  30,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

Dispens.vries  opened. — During  the  month  of  September  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed  by  the  National  Department  of  Public  Health 
for  the  establishment  on  October  1  of  dispensaries  in  all  the  depart¬ 
mental  capitals.  According  to  the  plan  two  physicians  were  to  be 
detailed  to  carry  on  the  work  in  each  place,  one  having  charge  of 
the  dispensarj^  and  the  other  making  home  visits.  Poor  persons  will 
he  treated  free  of  charge.  In  Granada  a  clinic  has  been  opened  in 
connection  with  the  offices  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  render  free 
obstetric  and  pediatric  service.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  September 
18,  1929,  and  Fll  Diario  Nicaragiienfte,  Granada,  September  11,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

National  medical  association. — As  the  direct  result  of  the 
enthusiastic  reception  given  the  proposal  of  Drs.  Jos6  Guillermo 
I.^wis,  of  the  staff  of  the  Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  and  J.  J.  Vallarino, 
of  the  Panama  Hospital,  for  the  formation  of  a  national  medical 
association,  a  number  of  Panamanian  physicians  and  sui^eons, 
among  them  some  of  the  most  outstanding  of  the  Republic,  met  on 
September  21,  1929,  and  oi^anized  a  national  society,  which  plans 
to  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  profession,  present  papers  on 
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interesting  eases  and  endeavor  to  establish  higher  professional  stand¬ 
ards  through  the  publieation  of  an  official  organ.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  licensed  medical  practitioners  of  the  country.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  early  had  important  work  to  do  in  connection  with  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Second  Pan  American  Medical  Congress,  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Panama  City  from  January  30  to  February  4,  1930.  (Star 
and  Herald,  Panama,  September  8,  1929.) 

PERU 

Meeting  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Con¬ 
gress. — The  Government  of  Peru  has  fi.xed  July  4  to  11,  1930,  as 
the  date  for  the  convening  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Congress  at  Lima.  Dr.  Sebastian  Lorente,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  oi^anizing  committee,  has  also  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  the  other  members  are  as  follows: 
Dr.  Romulo  Izaguirre,  director  of  the  National  Child  Institute,  and 
Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Soldan,  secretary  general  of  the  organizing 
committee.  The  above-named  committee  is  intrusted  with  the  work 
of  attending  to  all  the  details  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  con¬ 
gress  and  its  labors.  Official  invitations  have  been  issued  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  to  the  other  American  nations.  (Official 
Communication  to  the  Pan  American  L^nion  from  the  Peruvian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.) 
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Subject 


AR(i£NTINA 

Ketxjrt  on  the  area  sown  and  production  of  grain  in  the  world 
for  1928  and  1929. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  .\rgentina,  (luarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  1929. 

BOUVIA 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929 . 

BRAZIL 

Re|Mirt  on  syndicalism  in  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

British  economic  mission  in  Sao  Paulo. . 

Rio  coffee  exports  during  September,  and  market  conditions... 

Imports  of  automobiles  into  Santos,  i|uarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1929. 

Review  of  the  Santos  consular  district,  <|uarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1929. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  at  Bahia,  for  quarter  ended 
.Sept.  30,  1929. 

Statement  of  the  financial  conditions  of  Santos  municipal  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929 . 

Review  of  the  consular  district  of  Sao  Paulo,  quarter « nded 
Sept.  30.  1929. 

-Mat#  notes .  . 


Date 


Author 


1929 

Aug.  8  I 
Ott.  16 

Oct.  18 

I  Sept.  27 
i  Oct.  1 
j  Oct.  7 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  1,1 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  22 
Ott.  24 


George  S.  Mes.sersmith,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
liCslie  E.  Reed,  consul  at 
Buenos  .Mres. 


Edward  G.  Truehlood,  vice 
consul  at  La  Paz. 


R.  D.  Coe,  vice  consul  at  Porto 
.\legre. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

(Jaude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at  San¬ 
tos. 

Do. 

J.  Neu,  vice  consul  at  Bahia. 

Fred  D.  Fisher. 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

crR.  Cameron. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  November  15,  1929 — Continued 


Subject 

i 

Date 

.\uthor 

1 

CHILE 

1929  i 

Re  vie  w  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Concepcion  consular  dis¬ 
trict,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929. 

Sept.  17 

Camden  L.  McLain,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Concepcion. 

Review  of  the  Antofagasta  consular  district,  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1929. 

Oct.  15 

Sidney  U.  Browne,  Jr.,  vice 
consul  at  .\ntofagasta. 

Review  of  the  Arica  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1929 . 

COLOMBIA  1 

Oct.  24 

Stephen  C.  Worster,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Arica. 

Review  of  the  Cali  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1929. 

Oct.  17 

William  E.  Chatman,  consul  at 
C^i. 

Review  of  the  Medellin  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929.. 

Oct.  19 

Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 
Medellin. 

COSTA  RICA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  San  Jose  consular 
district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929. 

CUBA 

Oct.  15 

Edward  Caflerty,  consul  at 
San  Jose. 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Cubs,  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30, 1929. 

Oct.  18 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at 
Habana. 

Review  of  the  Antilla  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1929. 

Oct.  19  ; 

Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
Antilla. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Plata  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1929. 

Oct.  19 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto 
Plata. 

Review  of  the  Santo  Domingo  consular  district,  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1929. 

Nov.  1 

Reed  Paige  Clark,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo  City. 

ECUADOR 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Ecuador,  quarter  { 
ended  Sept.  30, 1929.  ! 

Oct.  19 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Guayaquil. 

GUATEMALA 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1929. 

Oct.  14 

1  Q.  K.  Donald,  consul  genera! 
at  Guatemala  City. 

HAITI 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1929. 

Oct.  23 

Samuel  W.  Honaker,  consul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 

HONDURAS 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Castilla  consular  district,  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1929. 

Oct.  12 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Castilla. 

Honduran  budget  as  amended  for  fiscal  year  1929-30 . 

Oct.  15 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Cortes  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1929. 

Oct.  22 

Archer  W'oodford,  vice  consul 

I  Puerto  Cortes. 

Review  of  the  Tela  consular  district,  for  quarter  ended  Sept. 
30,  1929. 

MEXICO 

Oct.  30 

i 

T.  Monroe  Fisher,  vice  consul 
at  Tela. 

Civic  improvements . 

'  Sept.  30 

Stephen  E.  Aguirre,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Nuevo  Laredo. 

The  Mexican-Argentine  trade . 

1  Nov.  7 

William  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Mexico  City. 

NICARAGUA 

Review  of  western  Nicaragua,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1929 _ 

Oct.  8 

Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 
Blue  fields. 

PANAMA 

Review  of  the  Colon  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1929 . 

Oct.  10 

,  H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  Bt 
Panama  City. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30. 
1929. 

Oct.  16 

Herbert  O.  Williams,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge  at  Panama  City. 

SALVADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Sept. 
30,  1929. 

Oct.  7 

A.  E.  Carleton,  consul  in 
charge  at  San  Salvador. 

URUGUAY 

Ferry  service  between  Colonia,  Uruguay,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina. 

Sept.  16 

!  C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  at 
Montevideo. 

The  purchase  of  corn  for  seeding  purposes . 

Oct.  17 

!  Do. 

VENEZUELA 

Review  of  the  Caracas  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Sept. 
30,  1929. 

Oct.  15 

H.  M.  W'olcott,  consul  at 
Caracas. 

The  market  for  oil  equipment  in  the  Maracaibo  Basin . 

—do . 

Jay  Walker,  vice  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Leading  articles  of  importation  through  the  port  of  La  Quaira, 
for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929. 

Oct.  28 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  Guaira. 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Cabello  consular  district,  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1929. 

Oct.  29 

.  George  R.  Phelan,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Cabello. 

